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The Organization of a University 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


The Final Reconciliation of Research and Teaching through Separation 


E object of a university is 
the advancement of knowl- 
edge, but to disseminate the 


knowledge it has gained is not a 
necessary part of the obligation of a 
university. A university may be a 
university without doing any teach- 
ing; it cannot be one without doing 
any research. There is an essential 
conflict between teaching and re- 
search. Education is synthetic and 
generalized; research is analytical and 
detailed. Education is becoming more 
generalized; research is becoming more 
specialized. The college teacher, after 
intensive training in a minute field of 
physics, is expected to teach a general 
course in the natural sciences. The 
teacher aims at comprehension. But 
in the natural sciences in this country 
alone twenty thousand research work- 
ers are digging up important new 
facts and announcing new discoveries, 
some of which are as yet incom- 
prehensible to their sponsors, to say 


nothing of those who are compelled 
to fit them into an intelligible scheme 
which may be communicated to the 
rising generation. 

Nor is this all. American educa- 
tion confronts certain national pecul- 
iarities which present almost insoluble 
problems. A much larger proportion 
of our population gets into higher 
education than in any other country 
on earth. Enormous numbers of stu- 
dents have poured into the colleges 
and universities since the beginning 
of the century. Such numbers mean 
that you must have elaborate ma- 
chinery, and before you know it, the 
machinery becomes an end in itself, 
cherishing its own special sanctity, 
and standing between you and educa- 
tion like a lattice-work screen, obscur- 
ing the vision and blocking the path. 

The number of students has been 
swelled in recent years by the associa- 
tion of the formal indicia of education 
with certain vocational opportunities. 
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We shall shortly see the Bachelor’s 
degree required for elementary-school 
teachers and the Master’s for high- 
school teachers, as the doctorate is 
now almost universally demanded for 
teachers at the higher levels. Thanks 
to such requirements and to like ones 
for entrance to professional schools, 
American students have in the last 
forty years become the most degree- 
conscious in the world. They are not 
to blame. Colleges and universities 
have themselves informed them that 
nobody can get anywhere in teaching, 
research, or the so-called learned 
professions without an appropriate 
alphabetical series after his name. 
And when to this is added the absolute 
necessity of having the Bachelor’s 
degree in order to pass the sacred 
portals of the local University Club, 
we see that the forces of both social 
and economic life conspire to exalt 
degrees at the expense of education. 


OREOVER, we are moving irre- 

sistibly in this country into 
new and highly perplexing educational 
troubles. One palliative of our eco- 
nomic ills which is certain to be 
applied is the removal of the adoles- 
cent population from the labor market. 
That population cannot be trans- 
ported to penal colonies, however 
gratifying that might be from many 
points of view. Therefore it will have 
to be placed in educational institu- 
tions until such time as its members 
can become self-sustaining. But we 
have long known that, largely because 
their course of study was imposed 
from above instead of being dictated 
by the needs and capacities of their 
own students, our educational institu- 
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tions are not adapted to those needs 
or those capacities. We may shudder 
to think what will happen to the still 
more unselected group they may 
expect to have in the future. When 
we observe that educational organiza- 
tions must accommodate almost all 
our young people up to their eight- 
eenth or even their twentieth year, 
we see at once that we are on the 
verge of a compulsory reorganization 
of education. This will involve a 
revision of our views of the high 
school, the junior college, and the 
college. It will involve also the 
creation of new types of institutions 
at this level designed to do what the 
present system cannot do or to do well 
what it has done badly. 

When we add to the essential 
opposition between education and 
research the present singular con- 
fusion in the educational world and 
the great changes impending in it, we 
discern the dangers to a university in 
having anything to do with education 
at all. The problems of education 
are so immediate and far-reaching, 
the limitations of time and money are 
so serious, the demands of research 
are so great that any university might 
well shrink from the task of straight- 
ening out American education and 
confine itself to research. 

A university either partakes in 
education or is out of it. The 
maintenance of educational work, 
and especially in the freshman and 
sophomore years, cannot be justified 
on the theory that it provides pre- 
liminary training for research workers. 
Only 17 per cent of the Ph.D.’s at this 
convocation received their Bachelors’ 
degrees at this University. For that 
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matter only 33 per cent of the 
Bachelors at this convocation entered 
this University as Freshmen four 
years ago. And not less than half the 
Bachelors at this convocation never 
attended our College at all. A recent 
survey of the 532 Bachelors at this 
convocation—the largest number we 
ever had—indicated that eight of 
them, or 1.$ per cent, expect to go 
into research. I am not talking here 
about graduate work or teaching; I 
am talking about research. The edu- 
cation of Masters is, with few ex- 
ceptions, as much an educational 
problem as the education of Fresh- 
men. They are not going into re- 
search any more than the Freshmen 
are. The education of Ph.D.’s is to 
75 per cent of them as much an 
educational problem as the education 
of Masters. They are not going into 
research either. If a university is to 
devote itself exclusively to research, 
it must eliminate its undergraduates, 
its professional students, its pro- 
spective Masters, and the greater 
part of its Ph.D.’s. 

On the other hand, a university 
that decides to make the attempt to 
conduct both teaching and investiga- 
tion can find no way of dodging the 
responsibilities which such a decision 
imposes. The first is the respon- 
sibility of doing a good teaching job 
for its own students. The University 
of Chicago cannot be said to have 
complied with this condition when, as 
in 1920, over 150 graduate students 
were giving instruction in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. In the 
second place, a university must under- 
stand what the educational needs and 
the consequent educational develop- 


ments of the country are and are 
going to be. That some of the New 
England universities are moving in a 
direction exactly opposite to that of 
the United States outside New Eng- 
land may be attributed to the fact 
that they have remained oblivious to 
what has been going on beyond their 
borders, and particularly to one of 
the most remarkable phenomena of 
our time, the junior-college move- 
ment. Finally, any self-respecting 
university must ask itself whether in 
view of the emergency in American 
education it has not some responsi- 
bility beyond the education of its 
own students and the protection of 
its own educational skin. When we 
survey the scene of turmoil which 
American education presents, when 
we think of the pressure put on 
the system by the universities both 
through their requirements and their 
prestige, when we consider the limits 
that numbers, politics, and meager 
resources set to the efforts of the 
system, when we reflect on the 
importance of education to the preser- 
vation and improvement of our people, 
we can only conclude that those uni- 
versities that are free and powerful 
must exert such intelligence as they 
have to lead education and hence the 
country itself out of chaos, bewilder- 
ment, and despair. 


S THERE no way in which a 

university can make this con- 
tribution and still accomplish the 
purpose for which it exists, the 
advancement of knowledge? I think 
there is. If you will permit me to 
cast, like Orpheus toward Eurydice, 
or if you prefer, like Lot’s wife 
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toward Sodom, a brief backward 
glance at a departed object of my 
affections, without inflicting the fatal 
consequences those looks produced 
in legend, I shall point out that the 
proposed consolidation of the Uni- 
versity and Northwestern was de- 
signed to resolve exactly those great 
and fundamental difficulties that I 
have here been discussing. The con- 
centration of all essentially educa- 
tional work on campuses other than 
this one and the concentration of all 
essentially investigative work on this 
campus would, I believe, have sup- 
plied the framework in which both 
teaching and research might have 
been enriched and reconciled. Never- 
theless, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that it is only through 
such amalgamations that such enrich- 
ment and reconciliation may occur. 
I believe that even without massive 
changes, afflicting alike to the senti- 
ments and the interests of those 
affected by them, it is possible for a 
university to achieve the three objects 
which in my opinion any self- 
respecting university will wish to 
achieve today. 

You will remember that those 
objects are, in ascending order of 
importance, first, to do a good job of 
teaching the university’s own stu- 
dents; second, to provide some leader- 
ship for American education; and 
third, to advance knowledge. It is 
exactly these objects that the gradual 
and almost continuous reorganization 
of this University since 1930 has been 
designed to accomplish. Any further 
steps that are to be taken must be 
directed to the same ends. 

The first essential of any program 
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constructed to attain these objectives 
is an intelligible organization. Each 
unit of the institution must be clear as 
to what itis about. For example, the 
problem of freshman and sophomore 
instruction has vexed colleges and 
universities for years because though 
closely related to secondary instruc- 
tion it was organized apart from it 
and incorporated in institutions with 
different aims and obligations. The 
College of the University of Chicago 
was created, in the words of the 
University Senate, to “do the work 
of the University in general higher 
education.” This relieved the re- 
search interests of the University of 
direct responsibility for or control 
over the period of general education. 
This relief became complete when last 
year the Senate voted that appoint- 
ments to the College faculty might be 
made without the approval of the 
research departments. The College 
has solved the most difficult problem 
raised by the relations between educa- 
tion and research, the problem of how 
to develop a good general education 
for our own students and for the 
country in a university committed to 
the advancement of knowledge. 

In the divisions, to which the South 
Side Medical School and the School 
of Education have been added, the 
aim has been to develop co-operation 
in research and to spread the research 
attitude over years formerly collegi- 
ate. Here again the teaching of our 
students has been improved. Here 
again colleges and universities have 
profited by our example. But far 
more important has been the diffu- 
sion of a scholarly and professional 
atmosphere, the promotion of schol- 
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arly and professional work, and the 
renunciation of the collegiate point of 
view. Much the same may be said 
of various university committees, on 
international relations, on history, 
and on child development. They 
have greatly assisted students in 
tapping the total resources of the 
University, but their chief aid has been 
to lay the basis for the promotion 
of common scholarly interests. 


HE proposal to reduce the time 

of formal instruction at the 
divisional and professional level from 
twelve to eight weeks a quarter, 
accepted for next year by the Social 
Science Division and most of the 
professional schools, was an obvious 
attempt to release the energies of the 
University for the advancement of 
knowledge. It would, I believe, have 
significant effects on education at 
home and abroad, but its intention 
was to add three months in every 
year to the time available for research. 
When this plan has been adopted by 
the whole University, as I have no 
doubt it will be, we may expect to 
see new impetus given to the scholarly 
labors of the staff. We shall have a 
teaching program that will advance 
instead of hinder those labors. 

With such a teaching program and 
with such an organization as we have 
today, we shall be better equipped for 
scholarly work than any other Amer- 
ican university. We shall have gone 
farther than any other American 
university to reconcile education and 
research. I believe we must go 
farther still. The essential conflict 
between education and research is 
revealed in the departmental organiza- 


tion. The Department of Anatomy, 
for example, does not do research in 
anatomy. Its investigations are in 
various sections of the biological 
field. The Department as such exists 
for teaching purposes: to educate 
doctors and teachers of anatomy. 
On the other hand, there is probably 
no such thing as research in English. 
There is research in the English 
language, in literature, in philology, 
and in the ideas which English- 
speaking individuals have from time 
to time entertained. The inquiries 
of the Department of English are 
united only by the fact that they 
usually begin with books written in 
English. The Department is, how- 
ever, a unit for professional purposes. 
As such it prepares people to teach in 
Departments of English. And it is 
clear that for many years depart- 
ments must prepare people to teach 
in departments. In establishing the 
University Committee on the Prep- 
aration of Teachers, the University 
recognized this fact and accepted for 
the whole institution an obligation 
that had formerly been remitted to 
the School of Education. The staff 
has been torn between the demands 
of investigation and the demands of 
instruction. The students who intend 
to be teachers have failed to receive 
the type of education they need. 
The students who intend to be 
research workers have been treated as 
though they planned to be teachers. 
We have only just begun to realize 
that the same cross-purposes pervade 
the divisions and professional schools 
that used to obtain in the college. 

I think we should proceed gradually 
and experimentally to establish in 
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the divisions and professional schools, 
and in some cases between them, 
research institutes without teaching 
obligations of any kind. Members 
of the faculty would be assigned to 
them for such portions of their time 
as they wished to give to research. 
Only those students would be ad- 
mitted to the institutes who were 
interested in research and qualified 
to become research workers. Once 
admitted they would act as research 
assistants and secure their training as 
apprentices. In the institutes, depart- 
mental lines would be obliterated. 
The departments and _ professional 
schools would remain for professional 
teaching purposes. 

I should hope that students in the 
institutes would be content without 
degrees. If they had to have them 
I should reluctantly be willing to try 
to think up some special insignia for 
them. I see the departments and 
professional schools continuing to 
recommend candidates for the pro- 
fessional degrees and the M.A. and 
Ph.D. I see them continuing to 
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require a certain amount of research 
for the doctorate. But what I see 
most clearly is that the institute plan 
would disentangle the last remaining 
complexities raised by the attempt to 
conduct education and research in the 
same institution. 

We should then, I think, have com- 
pleted the task of organizing a uni- 
versity. We should have erected a 
sound and rational structure in which 
with clear knowledge of what we were 
attempting at each stage we could 
proceed to improve the education of 
our own students, to make our con- 
tribution to the changes imminent in 
American education, and most of all 
to protect and develop the advance- 
ment of knowledge at a time when 
the reduction of resources and the 
demands of education threaten to 
extinguish it. Without the handicap 
of an organization at odds with our 
purpose we could then press forward 
to face far more perplexing questions, 
the aims and content of education 
and the aims and standards of 
research. [Vol. V, No. 7] 
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The Present Challenge 


By CHARLES W. COULTER 


Adapting the College Curriculum to Changing Social Needs 


HAT is college for? After 
\ ,' / college what? Does the col- 
lege prepare the student for 


the job? Are college men wanted? 
These are questions which are being 
more generally asked and more var- 
iously answered today than at any 
time since Socrates gathered his little 
group of students about him in an 
intensive college seminar in the mar- 
ket place in ancient Athens. To dis- 
miss them by saying that they imply 
a mistakenly materialistic interpreta- 
tion of education, that the only 
logical answer would have to be in 
terms of material success, and that 
education cannot be evaluated in 
such a manner, is neither an honest 
nor an acceptable way of meeting the 
issues involved. Both students and 
parents, to say nothing of the general 
public, have a right to demand a 
definition of the aims, purposes, and 
achievements of any great social insti- 
tution, in terms of their own current 
standards, material or spiritual. 

The support of the colleges and 
universities in America is patently 
material. It amounts to $341,000,000 
every year, and represents an invest- 
ment of approximately $2,000,000,000. 
No institution of such magnitude can 
escape a periodic accounting to its 
debtor for what it is doing with its ten 
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talents. For its own sake it ought 
not to be allowed to escape. If the 
product even of an educational ma- 
chine does not justify the cost of 
the maintenance, overhead, and raw 
materials used, that machine ought 
either to be modified in the direction 
of greater efficiency, or abandoned 
altogether. It is generally supposed 
that the American college is blissfully 
unaware of the changing standards 
of its trustees, its constituency, and 
the public. No supposition, how- 
ever, could be less supported by the 
facts. The college perhaps too poign- 
antly recognizes that it must give an 
account of itself today, and to this 
end it is frantically molding its cur- 
riculum that greater emphasis may 
be given to the practical. The danger 
is rather that if this trend continues 
the American college will presently be 
entirely unrecognizable by a rejuve- 
nated—Rip Van Winkle graduate as a 
linear descendant of the cultural 
institution which he attended fifty 
years ago. 

It has always been easy, and just 
now it is popular, for the uninformed 
critic to tilt at the great American 
schools of higher learning. There is 
always an audience, and there is 
always enough truth in the criticism 
to give it the semblance of cogency. 
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Even so great a writer as Mr. H. G. 
Wells in a recent article in the 
Cosmopolitan ventures the opinion 
that in the future “Oxford and 
Cambridge, Yale and Harvard will 
signify no more in the current intel- 
lectual world than the monasteries of 
Mt. Athos and the lamasteries of 
Tibet do now.” Such predictions 
make very interesting reading for a 
magazine, but, whatever may be said 
for Oxford and Cambridge, _ this 
prophecy regarding Yale and Harvard 
as types of American colleges of 
liberal arts is entirely oblivious to 
the series of sweeping fundamental 
changes which have been going for- 
ward in these and other American 
schools for more than a decade. 
These changes are a protest against 
the historical traditions. They are 
related to changes in our present social 
order and augur a future for American 
educational institutions quite the re- 
verse of that which Mr. Wells so 
pessimistically predicts. The Amer- 
ican college, like any other great 
institution, is the product primarily 
of the traditions growing out of its 
historic vicissitudes and in a second- 
ary way of the present social situation. 
To understand it, to judge it fairly, 
not to say sympathetically, to appreci- 
ate the practical adaptations actually 
taking place, one must see it in the 
light of both sets of factors. 


HERE are certain historic rea- 

sons for the present situation. 
Early educational institutions in 
America, in both the northern and 
southern colonies, were patterned 
after Oxford and Cambridge. They 
were designed for two purposes, 
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namely, to prepare young men for 
the ministry and to give a cultural 
training to sons of gentlemen and 
would-be gentlemen. Necessarily the 
classics were emphasized. Trade and 
other practical pursuits having to do 
with the making of a living were 
“uncouth,” “vulgar,” “‘plebian,” and 
as such had no place in a college 
curriculum. The influence of this 
ideal was felt even by the grammar 
schools of New England of the post- 
colonial period whose curriculums 
emphasized the academic branches 
required for entrance into Yale and 
Harvard. The college graduate was 
smugly self-satisfied. He wrapped 
his academic robes about him, lest 
they should be soiled by contact 
with the common herd. He wrote 
and spoke a language which was not 
entirely understood by the common 
people. 

College culture was not a part of 
the work-a-day world. One worked 
to procure it, but it did not help him 
to procure work. In rare instances 
he did become inoculated by classic 
culture and pursued it as a pastime in 
later life. One of the writer’s earliest 
recollections is of an elderly college 
graduate sitting by his western win- 
dow after the day’s work was done, 
absorbed in the scintillations of 
Herodotus’ history or chuckling over 
the Latin comedies of Terence. But 
in the majority of cases the conscious- 
ness only of having been exposed to 
such culture remained to feed the 
pride of its possessor. What is more 
natural than that with the maturing 
of his sons he should send them to 
his college that he might live again in 
them his earlier exploits? 
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THE PRESENT CHALLENGE 


These college traditions run pride- 
fully down through many generations. 
One Eastern school has the unique 
distinction of recently registering the 
fifth son in linear descent from an 
earlier graduate—a graduate whose 
family has already given to that 
school more than two score of stu- 
dents. As long as everyone was 
satisfied with such a college there was 
little thought of changing the cur- 
riculum. It was not so much an 
education as a cultural tradition. 
Outside such families, however, every- 
one was not satisfied. The large 
majority of students were not pur- 
suing the college course with the 
expectation of entering the ministry, 
and they found it of questionable 
value for the successful pursuit of 
other professions. 


S PROFESSIONAL schools in 
law and medicine developed, 
and especially after they required 
the Bachelor’s degree for entrance, 
they increasingly determined the pre- 
professional undergraduate courses. 
Moreover, toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, with America’s 
industrial expansion, it was discovered 
that cultural schools were not entirely 
compatible with the needs of a 
country as new as America, however 
fitted they might be to the old 
established civilizations of Western 
Europe. Presently even the grad- 
uate himself dared to lay impious 
hands of criticism on the anointed 
college. It was a genteel criticism, 
however, and less harsh than that 
of the children and grandchildren 
of the immigrants from central and 
southern Europe. As those immigrants 
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accumulated wealth, they coveted 
for their progeny a college educa- 
tion which would place them on a 
cultural footing with the sons of 
“Mayflower” families. They had only 
a vague idea of what college was, 
but, as a hurdle on the road to social 
recognition, they insisted that their 
children take it. The native-born 
farmers, millworkers, and factory oper- 
ators, for similar reasons, encouraged 
their sons to go to college. These 
working people knew much about 
thrift, industry, determined effort, and 
better methods, so they naturally 
expected that education would pro- 
vide their sons with tools for the 
successful pursuit of the struggle for 
wealth and incidentally secure for 
them a higher standard of living. 
The criticism of the college and the 
suggestion for its modification thus 
came from all directions. It was 
inevitable that the ideal of education 
should change from culture for the 
sake of culture to culture for the sake 
of success, and success was always 
to be measured in ability to secure 
wealth, power, and control in the 
fields of politics, the professions, and 
business. Success became a fetish. 
Certain popular magazines apotheo- 
sized it, and the young were insidiously 
taught to worship at its shrine. Its 
attainment, however, never wholly 
ceased to be connected with the 
colleges. So, it is not surprising that 
an overwhelming demand for educa- 
tion ensued—a demand which reached 
unprecedented limits in the early 
years after the World War, bringing 
to the college, students from suc- 
cessively lower strata of society. 
There were few communities which 
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could not boast of a number of boys 
and girls in college. It was the thing 
to do; in fact, it was something of a 
reflection on a high-school principal 
if the majority of his graduating 
class was not committed to a college 
course. No longer was it the favored 
few, but the milling many, who 
besought the colleges for entrance. 


N THE face of this demand, col- 

leges emerged almost overnight. 
Church schools broke their denomi- 
national affiliations; technical and 
municipal schools sprang up in almost 
every city of any size. Great state 
universities expanded their facilities 
so that at minor cost the child 
of any citizen could secure an edu- 
cation. The college population in 
the United States grew in the two 
decades 1900-20 from one hundred 
ten thousand to three hundred fifty- 
six thousand, and in the next four 
years the latter number more than 
doubled. The occasion was seized 
by the older universities as propitious 
for the accumulation of endowment 
funds; the goals were set in harmony 
with the fabulous sums with which 
America had been familiarized during 
the World War. No decade in Amer- 
ican history compared with that 
between 1915 and 1925 for bequests 
to colleges. In the last year of the 
decade these gifts reached the amazing 
figure of more than $70,000,000. 
Competition between colleges be- 
came intense. High-grade engineer- 
ing schools and even Y.M.C.A. colleges 
conducted in the evenings shared 
with the colleges of liberal arts the 
boom of educational demand. One 
college after another waived the 
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Latin entrance requirement. Secon- 
dary schools and academies omitted 
classical subjects on the grounds of 
their questionable value, and the 
college curriculum expanded some- 
what grudgingly to include courses 
and later departments of psychology, 
economics, sociology, politics, and 
business administration. 

Successful business men, many of 
whom had missed the opportunities 
of a college education, found them- 
selves replacing ministers and other 
professional people on the trustee 
boards and in university corporations. 
It has seemed to some of these 
hard-headed men with whom the 
writer has discussed the problem, 
that the preparation of the student 
for functioning in present-day society 
should be the definite and announced 
goal of modern education, and that 
departmentalization and _ specializa- 
tion of courses should take place with 
reference to that goal. Furthermore, 
they indicate that there need be no 
fear of bringing the ideals and theory 
of the classroom to bear on life con- 
ditions as they are. One of them 
remarked in substance, “The time 
has come when the college need no 
longer fear that student discussion of 
industrial relations will alienate its 
alumni, patrons and friends. If aca- 
demic discussion of vital social prob- 
lems can point the way to better 
human adjustments, in Heaven’s 
name, let’s have them.” An inarticu- 
late dissatisfaction is also evident 
in the vague irk of the student as he 
considers his courses in the light of 
the demands which life will make 
upon him after graduation. “Why,” 
he asks, “should I spend hours 
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following the discussion of the profes- 
sor whose latest interest is the investi- 

ation of the antennae of the Palaeozoic 
cockroach, the shape of Bailey’s beads 
on the periphery of the moon, or 
the mooted place of Palaeopithecus 
Africanus in the scale of primate life?” 


HIS leads us, logically but rather 
timidly, to the point of sug- 
gesting changes in the curriculum. 
American colleges are not blind to 
the changes which have been taking 
place somewhat haphazardly in the 
past, nor of these changing demands of 
the present. The American Associa- 
tion of College Professors, through 
one of its committees, recently con- 
fessed bluntly that “American non- 
professional undergraduate education 
has long been felt to be unsatisfactory 
as to both content and method.” 
This confession was made after a 
detailed examination of the tutorial 
system of Harvard, the preceptorial 
system of Princeton, the honor sys- 
tem of Smith and Columbia, and the 
comprehensive examination and other 
curricular experiments which have 
been tried out in numerous American 
schools. They saw that the end was 
not yet. From various sources have 
come suggestions for still more delib- 
erate and fundamental modifications 
in the direction of relating education 
to the normal functioning of adult life. 
A co-operative study was recently 
made by a group of six junior and 
senior college students, the intellectual 
leaders of their respective groups, of 
the fundamental question, ‘What 
educational values would be of most 
worth to a young man as a basis for 
a complete and_ successful life?” 
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These men were chosen for their 
serious-mindedness, their breadth of 
reading in literature, philosophy, social 
science, ethics, economics, natural sci- 
ences, and the fact that they were 
preparing for five different vocational 
fields, journalism, medicine, college 
teaching, commerce, and social service. 
Their conclusions at the end of the 
study are broadly summarized in 
the outline which follows. In their 
opinion the college of liberal arts 
should develop: 

1. A sufficient knowledge of sex and 
marriage to insure a happy home life 

2. A sufficient knowledge to make a 
wise choice of vocation together with 
sufficient background information con- 
cerning the vocation chosen so that 
one might be proficient in it 

3. The requisite social attitude to 
make one a constructive member of 
the communit 

4. The ability profitably to enjoy 
and employ one’s leisure hours 

5. A sufficiently reasonable philos- 
ophy of God and the world to realize 
the highest values in life' 

Such a study might be duplicated 
with substantially the same result in 
almost any large American college. 
It indicates that the more mature 
and thoughtful students want an 
education which shall bear directly 
on their vital personal, social, and 
spiritual problems, an education which 
shall prepare them to exercise the 
major functions of life. To be 
“liberal” this gigantic traditional 
educational machine must do some- 
thing more than grind out 124 highly 
specialized and, to the student, super- 


1Coffin, J. H. “Make the Curriculum Fit the 
Man,” Survey, LVI (April 15, 1926), pp. 89-91. 
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fluous credits. It must orient him 
to life. Such a modification would 
necessitate a reshaping of the cur- 
riculum around these problems. It 
would cut horizontally across depart- 
mental boundaries, but it would 
bring the contribution of every de- 
partment directly to bear on one or 
another of these functional needs. 


N THE basis of the limited 

study the suggestion is made 
that the subjects in the college 
curriculum be nucleated around the 
five life interests in the following 
manner: 


Division I. Home Life— 

Aim—To assemble all information 
which will contribute to the permanency 
and happiness of the home as a human 
institution; and to establish right ideals 
and attitudes respecting this function 
of life. 

Division II. The Vocation— 

Aim—To give each student the best 
available service in the nature of voca- 
tional guidance; to give him an apprec- 
iation of the personal and social function 
of work; to trace the reason for the 
division of labor and to analyze the 
characteristics of the main divisions of 
specialization; to lay out the basic prin- 
ciples upon which the work of the world 
is being done; to analyze the chief 
economic maladjustments of the present; 
and to show the direction that vocational 
ethics must take in order to equalize 
economic opportunity. 

Division III. Citizenship— 

Aim—To review the reasons why 
social attitudes are so much more sig- 
nificant now than formerly; to show that 
knowledge and attitudes are requisite 
for good citizenship; to examine the 
methods of social control and discover 
those which do not violate personality. 
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DivisionIV. Avocation, Amusement, and 

Recreation— 

4Aim—To examine the psychological, 
social, and ethical bases of play; to shew 
the crucial relation between the use of 
leisure and personal development; to 
appraise the social institutions which 
capitalize the play impulse; to open up 
the world of the fine arts—music, paint- 
ing, literature—for enjoyment, and as 
possible avocations. 
Division V. Life Philosophy— 

Aim—To demonstrate the superiority 
of the historical and scientific methods to 
dogmatism and authority; to examine 
the natural order for evidences of a 
teleological principle; to make a com. 
parative study of the world religions for 
the highest system of values; to build a 
faith that personal ideals can be realized 
and that in striving for them one has 
placed oneself in harmony with the 
supreme personality of the universe, and 
that this is religion.” 


Such a proposal will doubtless meet 
with opposition from the devotees of 
culture, sound intellectuality, and 
scholarship. It will be branded as 
visionary, utilitarian, and imprac- 
tical. Some older faculty men may 
gnash their teeth at such brazen 
effrontery to the traditional balance 
of power between mathematics, phi- 
losophy, natural science, history, and 
literature. The detailed adjustments 
occasioned by such a change might 
require the abandonment of certain 
highly specialized courses or the rele- 
gation of them to a graduate or pro- 
fessional school, but, if the principle 
were adopted, it would accomplish 
at least three important and increas- 
ingly necessary things: first, it would 
functionalize college education; sec- 


20p. Cit., Pr 90 
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ond, it would make plain to the 
student the place, purpose, and bear- 
ing on his future of every course 
offered for his election; and third, it 
would remove the popular criticism 
that a liberal-arts education is neither 
“liberal” nor “‘technical.” 

Within the past ten years an 
important step has been taken 
in the direction of functionalizing 
education in the organization and 
growth of orientation courses now to 
be found in 60 of the 168 colleges on 
the approved list of the Association 
of American Colleges and Universities. 
In some cases courses are given in the 
freshman year, in others to upper- 
classmen, but for the most part they 
aim to place in the possession of the 
student the basic generalizations from 
the various fields, which he will need 
to work out his problems. Incident- 
ally they give him a bird’s-eye-view 
across departmental boundaries of 
the contribution of each discipline to 
thisend. Perhaps the future solution 
of our academic problem of adjust- 
ment lies in the direction of building 
up the entire curriculum on the general 
pattern of the orientation courses. 

In some schools, particularly those 
training students for engineering, 
factory organization, business admin- 
istration, and social work, a more 
radical step has been taken. A course 
of study has been arranged so that 
the morning may be spent in the 
library and lecture hall and the after- 
noon in practice, or alternate days 
may be spent in the classroom and 
workshop, or, as has been worked out 
in Antioch College, one term may be 
spent in academic study and the next 
under adequate supervision in the 
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vocational field chosen. In the major- 
ity of liberal-arts schools such an 
arrangement is impracticable at pres- 
ent, and the social sciences have to be 
content with arranging for their major 
students, who are contemplating en- 
tering one field or another of social 
work, to spend at least one full 
summer with a social agency as part 
of their regular academic work. This 
frequently discloses to the student 
his latent ability and determines 
whether or not he should spend a 
year or more in graduate professional 
preparation. 

A few of the larger industrial enter- 
prises, notably the General Electric, 
the National Cash Register, and Ford 
Manufacturing Companies, have elab- 
orated trade schools of their own for 
the training of employees from the 
benchman to the laboratory expert in 
the arts and sciences connected with 
the manufacturing and marketing 
of their products. Such suggestions 
and experiments look toward a prac- 
tical adaptation of education to post- 
graduate needs. 


HE last point to be emphasized 

in a functionalized education is 
making the contact with the job. It 
is not many years since the American 
college felt no responsibility whatever 
for getting the graduating student 
started at a suitable job. The institu- 
tion was thought to have fulfilled its 
entire obligation when he had con- 
formed toits educational requirements. 
A few of the more promising students 
were perhaps selected by members of 
the faculty with an eye for promising 
professional timber and encouraged 
to attend a graduate school. Others 
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fended for themselves, and chance 
decided whether they should walk, 
totter, or fall by the wayside. The 
majority of schools now keep a record 
of the fields into which the members of 
the graduating classes plan to go. 
Alumni magazines feature the lists of 
occupations which recent graduates 
have entered. A multiplying number 
of schools are carrying the respon- 
sibility a step farther, and through a 
vocational director, a bureau of 
appointments, a special faculty ad- 
viser, or committee are endeavoring 
to give the student all available data 
and every possible facility for making 
a vocational decision in accordance 
with his ambitions and abilities. In 
addition to the organized method of 
determining the fitness of these stu- 
dents for a job, vocational lectures 
are given to the entire body of 
students, sometimes as early as the 
freshman year. Representatives of 
graduate professional schools visit 
the colleges in the interest of securing 
the most promising material for grad- 
uate specialization in law, medicine, 
religion, social work, or business. 
Visiting employers are encouraged to 
speak and hold conferences with 
students to help them solve their 
vocational problems. Especially are 
the successful alumni of the institu- 
tion welcomed. 

A fortunate few have a place at 
home waiting for them at graduation 
and can maintain a nonchalant atti- 
tude toward these attempts at voca- 
tional adjustment. A tragic group, 
in some colleges amounting to nearly 
one-third of the graduating class, 
come to the end of their course 
without any clear idea of occupational 
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fitness or desire and have to search 
frenziedly for the means of making a 
living. One finds them poring over 
the advertisements, considering the 
haphazard advice of their fellow 
graduates or following the line of least 
resistance and settling into a tem- 
porary job as they did in the summers 
or during the college year. Not a few 
drift into teaching in the elementary or 
high school, not that there is fitness, 
but because there is a job. 

This trend toward increasing col- 
lege responsibility for vocational ad- 
justment has but one logical goal, the 
establishment of a common bureau 
whose business it will be to anticipate 
the needs in the various technical 
fields and keep its member colleges 
advised. In this way unwise and 
haphazard choices will be reduced 
to a minimum, mob movement of 
student specialization in academic 
and professional schools will disappear, 
and the educational institution will be 
in a fuller measure a means to an end, 
rather than an end in itself. 


HIS treatment would scarcely 

be complete without assaying 
the demand of the ultimate consumer 
for the college product. What does 
he want? No institution can long 
remain solvent unless it is sensitive 
enough to shifting demands for its 
product to change its methods, tech- 
niques, and materials in harmony 
with changing demands. This is true 
whether it produces automobiles, jig- 
saw puzzles, or character, and it is 
especially true of an educational 
institution designed to equip men to 
adapt themselves and adequately 
function in a rapidly changing world. 
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Many industries and all professions 
have a practical training regimen for 
the technical equipment of the novice 
when he undertakes the responsibility 
of his particular job. No liberal-arts 
college can hope to prepare the stu- 
dent to run a machine, administer a 
purchase or sales organization, or 
open a professional practice without 
practical training and experience. Is 
it not something far more funda- 
mental than technical training that 
the employer demands, when he 
says: we want young men with 
scientific attitudes; men of industry, 
honesty, ambition, clean habits, good 
manners, cultural background, and 
adaptability; men who will fit into 
our organization, work congenially 
with their business or professional 
associates, and meet the public with 
poise and ease? The much wanted 
* bright young chap, fresh from high 
school” is no longer available even 
if he could qualify. His family, his 
school, his community, and his vague 
consciousness of future competition 
have conspired to push the promising 
and ambitious youth into college. 
So that the entrepreneur who wants 
the promising high-school graduate is 
baying for the moon. Now, more 
than ever, he is forced to recruit from 
the college graduating class. 

The more frequent criticism of the 
college graduate now is not that he 
lacks the requisite technical skill, 
knowledge, and ability to work. He 
has proved himself in those par- 
ticulars by his graduation. Anoma- 
lously enough, it is mainly on the 
ground of certain personal qualities— 
his impatience of advancement, his 
desire for immediate authority, his 
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unwillingness patiently to carry the 
duties of a minor position during 
a business novitiate one half as long 
as that of the executive to whom 
he has the temerity to bring his 
complaint. 

The graduate’s impatience has a 
very natural explanation. He is con- 
scious that he has invested approxi- 
mately $4,000 in his education, not 
to speak of the four most strategic 
years of his life. He is much more 
mature than “the bright-eyed high- 
school youth.” Frequently he has 
financial obligations which with his 
insufficient salary make it unwise 
for him to think of marrying. He has 
enjoyed positions of some respon- 
sibility in college, and it is an affront 
to his pride to know that, having 
wings, he cannot use them. More- 
over, with a vision, unbiased by the 
traditions of the business, he sees 
the faults of an organization which, 
theoretically at least, could be elimi- 
nated, and which, he thinks, would be, 
were he in a position to do it. Some- 
thing is to be said in justification of 
this impatience as many industrial 
plants are woefully unintegrated, and 
the wonder is not that they fail, but 
that so many of them persist and pay 
dividends in spite of their glaring 
and persistent faults. Unfortunately, 
sometimes this impatience is con- 
strued by his superiors as a carping 
criticism, a disloyalty, or indeed a 
lack of proper respect to those who 
are responsible for his employment. 

Naturally too, the college graduate 
feels the necessity for advancement 
far more than the younger high-school 
boy. His tastes are more fastidious. 
His car isa necessity. His fraternity, 
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college club, and golfing friends make 
heavy demands upon his interest. 
He knows something of the best in 
music, art, and literature. He con- 
siders that he is entitled to an occa- 
sional evening at the theater. He 
sees nothing incongruous in asking 
for an afternoon off. In a word, says 
the executive, he has a college 
psychosis which it takes many months 
if not years to break down. Less 
defensible is the occasional criticism 
that the college man is lacking in 
the essential qualities of a gentleman; 
that ordinary social restraints, defer- 
ence, and good manners are con- 
spicuously absent. These exceptions 
can be understood only when one 
remembers that graduates are being 
turned out of colleges by the tens 
of thousands every year; that they 
come from every stratum of society. 
If they have not imbibed the elements 
of good breeding in their homes, a 
terrific strain is placed upon the 
training and facilities of their college. 


ERHAPS the traditional business 

prejudice against the college grad- 
uate will not entirely disappear until 
the executives themselves are college 
men and anticipate with an under- 
standing sympathy the attitudes and 
aspirations of the young men coming 
into their employ. But in spite of 
the fact that personal qualities are 
difficult to modify and that college 
burnishing frequently affects little 
more than the veneer, a curriculum 
progressively adapted to the changing 
demands, and a supervised extra- 
curricular régime deliberately de- 
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signed to condition the student’s 
personal attitudes and life philosophy 
is not too much to expect of the 
modern college. Unquestionably the 
trend of the better schools in America 
is bent in this direction. Mr. Judd’s 
monograph on education in the report 
of the President’s Committee on 
Social Trends in 1931 abundantly 
attests that fact. The pressure of 
the social set in the recent lean years, 
the economic selection which has 
gone on among students otherwise 
prepared for college, the frenzied 
competition in the ranks of unem- 
ployed graduates have occasioned 
more curriculum experiments in our 
colleges of liberal arts than have 
taken place in any other four years 
of our educational history. That 

process will continue. It must. 
Imperfect as our colleges are, ill- 
adapted as some of our graduates 
are, and difficult as is the process of 
introducing radical changes in the 
curriculum, the college still remains 
the outstanding developer of thought 
and culture in American society. 
Only a genius, under modern con- 
ditions, can secure the equivalent of 
a college education outside a college, 
so that the leadership of our future 
depends upon it. For it to maintain 
its place and prestige, for it to serve 
the increasingly complex society of 
the future as it did the simple society 
of the past, is a challenge to the 
vigilance, the ingenuity, the courage, 
and judgment of its faculty in modify- 
ing the curriculum so that it may 
better prepare the students of today 
to function in the world of tomorrow. 
[Vol. V, No. 7] 
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A Contention 


By G. H. ESTABROOKS 


Tutorials Can Be Installed in the Liberal-Arts College 
with No Added Expense 


E depression has tended to 
make college administrators 
very reluctant to consider any 

innovations which might add a further 
strain on their dwindling resources. 
It seems self-evident that a tutorial 
method of instruction, from its very 
nature, would be unreasonably ex- 
pensive. For that reason alone, many 
a president has felt quite justified in 
shelving any proposals which aim in 
this direction. Financial consider- 
ations must take precedence over all 
others. But a tutorial system can be 
established in any moderately staffed 
small college with no additions in 
personnel or in other expense—and 
with no increase in teaching-load. 

At Colgate, we have had tutorial 
instruction during the last two years 
in all but two departments. The 
year 1934-35 will see all upperclass- 
men taking their concentration work 
in tutorial seminars, with the possible 
exception of those majoring in chem- 
istry. In this department, we have 
encountered the same difficulty as 
that experienced at Harvard and 
Swarthmore. 

I overlook here completely the work 
of our first two years involving fresh- 
men preceptors and sophomore tutors. 
Our plan has already been reviewed as 
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a whole in a former issue of this 
Journat.! The freshmen and sopho- 
more innovations are expensive and 
have necessitated extensive additions 
to the teaching staff, but this has not 
been true in the case of our upperclass 
tutorial work. 

An explanation of University policy 
concerning instruction in the last two 
years will show how this has been 
possible. It has been decided that 
upperclass concentration work shall 
be done largely by means of the 
tutorial seminar. The “course” is 
still retained in all departments, but 
its function is changed. Its chief 
purpose now is that of caring for the 
students who are not majoring in 
the department. This being its aim, 
course offerings can be very much 
reduced, the courses broadened in 
scope, and the sections enlarged—all 
of which means the saving of the 
instructor’s time for the tutorial 
work. Such a saving will be found 
quite sufficient to permit the installa- 
tion of an excellent tutorial system. 

Specifically, what happens is this. 
The Junior takes one tutorial seminar, 
which is counted for six hours of 


1Thurber,C.H. “The Colgate Plan,” Journar 
or HicHER "Epucarion, IV (February, 1933), pp. 
59-66. 
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credit in the field of concentration, 
say history. He may or may not 
take another three-hour course in the 
same department and will take two 
more courses outside this field but 
under the advice of his tutor. The 
tutorial seminar is modeled somewhat 
along the lines of Swarthmore, wherein 
a group of from four to six meet for a 
period of from two to three hours once 
a week. The courses we seek to 
make broad, informative, nonspecific, 
approaching more the lecture than 
the recitation type of instruction. 
They end in the usual term examina- 
tions as do also the seminars, but 
the seminar material is included in 
the final comprehensive examination, 
coming at the end of the senior year. 
The program, as outlined for the 
junior year, is similar for the senior 
except that the tutor will attempt to 
make the side courses bear more 
closely on the field of concentration. 

The policy as herein outlined has, 
for example, enabled the Economics 
Department to reduce its course offer- 
ings in the last two years to four broad 
lecture series, all the concentration 
work being done by seminar. This 
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department has more majors than 
any other on the campus. In like 
manner, the Department of History 
and Politics now lists eight fewer 
courses than it did two years ago. 
English has just reorganized itself so 
as to give tutorial instruction to all 
upperclassmen, with no additions to 
the faculty; while most of the smaller 
departments, such as_ philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology, have been 
proceeding on this basis for the 
past year. 

Needless to say, there is more to the 
installing of a tutorial system than 
the paper possibility of finding in- 
structors’ time. We make no men- 
tion here of the merits of such a 
system as opposed to the older 
method of instruction. Even if these 
merits are recognized, we still have 
the problem of obtaining faculty 
co-operation in a venture which en- 
tails a fairly drastic revision of 
instructional technique. Our purpose 
here is to dispose of the financial 
objections. Tutorial instruction, as 
we have outlined it, is no more 
expensive than is instruction by the 
“‘course”’ method. [Vol. V, No. 9] 











Forms of Business Education 


By P. EVANS COLEMAN 


The Co-operative versus the Traditional College for Business Education 


E main proposition or recom- 
mendation in this article is 
that most urban colleges of 

commerce should adopt the co-opera- 
tive plan instead of pursuing ex- 
clusively the present traditional mode 
of intermural instruction. In doing 
so they would more efficiently and 
democratically serve the majority 
of their students. This conclusion 
is a result of a group of comparative 
studies of students at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and at Columbia 
University. 

The differences in the organization 
of the two business schools need to 
be summarized for a clear under- 
standing of the antitheses of training 
which will be described in this article. 
The school at Cincinnati is on the 
co-operative plan which contains a 
combination of two curriculums, both 
operating at the same time, one as an 
intra-mural curriculum centered in 
classroom instruction and the other 
an extra-mural curriculum of super- 
vised student-trainee employment. 
These curriculums are under the joint 
supervision of the University and of 
the co-operating employers. While 
one half of the student body is en- 
gaged in study, the other half is 
employed on work graded gradually 
from subordinate to responsible tasks 


or jobs. Every month the two divi- 
sions of students alternate, so that 
at the end of the five-year course all 
the commercial-engineering graduates 
at Cincinnati have had approximately 
twenty-eight months of student em- 
ployment, much of which is related 
concurrently to the intra-mural cur- 
riculum. In contrast to this, the 
traditional collegiate school of busi- 
ness, as represented by Columbia 
University, has operated solely upon 
a scholastic intra-mural basis, some- 
what analogous to the half-portion 
of the Cincinnati curriculum already 
mentioned. 

The comparative study of the 
graduates of the two schools began 
with the classes of 1926. Three 
hundred sixteen graduates of the 
two institutions—133 Cincinnati grad- 
uates and 183 Columbia graduates— 
were interviewed. Within each group 
an approximately equivalent propor- 
tion of men had graduated from 1926 
to 1929 as had graduated in 1930 to 
1932. The Cincinnati ratio was 1:1.2 
and the Columbia ratio, 1:1.3. The 
data from which these facts were 
compiled are given in Table I. 

The considerations which support 
this main proposition or recommen- 
dation are six in number. First, 
students take no longer or little 
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longer to complete their undergrad- 
uate work at Cincinnati than at 
Columbia. Ninety per cent of the 
Columbia students worked some part 
of their way through college, while 
60 per cent of the total sampling 
averaged twenty-five months net time 
of employment between college en- 
trance and graduation. This sum is 
but three months less than the aver- 
age for the Cincinnati co-operative 
students in their five-year course. 
Moreover, many of the Columbia 


TABLE I 


DisTriBUTION OF RETURNS TO QUESTIONNAIRES 


























CINCINNATI CoLuMBIA 
Percentage Percentage 
Total Returns Total Returns 
Returns Are of Returns Are of 
Graduates Graduates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1932.. 29 85 35 81 
1931.. 26 63 40 62 
1930.. 18 58 27 59 
1929.. 17 57 23 57 
1928.. 24 60 21 53 
1927.. 10 35 21 30 
1926.. 9 43 16 27 
Totals} 133 59 183 50 











students had to carry on simul- 
taneously a regular student study- 
load, while the orderly system at 
Cincinnati provides one month of 
study and then a month of employ- 
ment. Therefore, it takes almost as 
long for students on the average 
to complete the courses in the con- 
ventional institution, as it does to 
complete them in the co-operative 
institution. The average length of 
the college course for the Columbia 
men was 4.97 years and for the 
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Cincinnati men, §.11 years. The 
average age at graduation was about 
the same, Columbia, 23.2 years; Cin- 
cinnati, 23.9 years. 

Second, the co-operative plan pro- 
vides a much better control of the 
practical experience of the students, 
Only slightly less than a hundred 
per cent of the Cincinnati student- 
employment contributed education- 
ally toward the aims of the curriculum. 
This is due to the systematic liaison 
between the University and the co- 
operating employers and particularly 
to the specialized work of the college 
co-ordinator or personnel specialist 
who gives his entire time to the 
problem of liaison. On the other 
hand, the quality of the college 
employment at Columbia was far 
from what it might be. Scarcely 
one half of this was commercial in 
nature or contributed educationally 
to the aims of the curriculum. This 
primarily is due to the incidental 
attitude toward student employment 
and the assumption that it is mainly 
for purposes of livelihood. 

Third, the co-operative students 
progress to much better jobs. After 
the degree of job progression from sub- 
ordinate to more responsible positions 
which the Cincinnati and Columbia 
men obtained during the course of 
their college careers had been arranged 
into a hierarchy of five levels, more 
than twice the proportion of Cin- 
cinnati as Columbia cases were found 
in the three upper levels. In the two 
lowest levels the Columbia men made 
four times as poor showing as the Cin- 
cinnati men. When the jobs which 
were obtained by the two groups of 
men at graduation were arranged 
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into a hierarchy of levels similar 
to the one mentioned, it was found 
that the proportion of Cincinnati 
to Columbia cases in the first five 
levels, proprietors and the like, was 
two to one. It was deemed unjusti- 
fiable to follow up graduates for several 
years to ascertain their achievements. 
In their follow-up study, Bossard and 
Dewhurst found that such factors 
as family influence enter into the 
equation which causes differentials 
in the earnings received.! The rela- 
tionships at Cincinnati between the 
University and the employer provide 
the student-trainees with a planned 
process for the discovery of business- 
career opportunities and demands. 
Thereby, 87 per cent of the Cin- 
cinnati students arrived at graduation 
with some choice made during college 
from among the twenty or more 
subfields in business. Of the total 
Cincinnati group, 70 per cent as 
against 44 per cent of the Columbia 
sampling, reported their jobs at grad- 
uation were fulfillments of their choice 
of subfields of business. Approxi- 
mately twice the percentage of Cin- 
cinnati students as Columbia students 
received employment services through 
University auspices. 

Fourth, in times of depression the 
co-operatives held their positions bet- 
ter. While the progression attained 
through college-career employment 
fell off during the depression years 
for both college groups, the propor- 
tional decrease for the Columbia men 
was four times that of the Cincinnati 
men. An appraisal of the jobs ob- 


'Bossard, James H. S., and Dewhurst, J. Frederic. 
University Education for Business. Philadelphia: 
niversity of Pennsylvania Press, 1931, pp. 214 ff. 
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tained at graduation showed that the 
jobs during the depression years for 
both groups did not come up to the 
standards of those secured during 
the predepression period, but the 
proportional decrease experienced by 
the Columbia men was five times 
more than that of the Cincinnati men. 

Fifth, the alternation of school and 
field work produces superior con- 
ditions for effective learning. The 
Cincinnati men reported a time rela- 
tionship between employment and 
curricular content to an extent that 
30 per cent of the curriculum, a gen- 
eral type largely comprising required 
subjects, was increased in value by 
concurrent employment which was 
related to it in nature. Only a small 
percentage, principally among the 
extension-course students, of such a 
tie-up was evident at Columbia. 

Ninety per cent of the Cincinnati 
respondents experienced real benefits 
from the alternating schedule of work 
and study, month about, were stimu- 
lated by its pronounced rhythm, and 
suffered no appreciable loss of time 
because of the break in continuity of 
either employment or college attend- 
ance. An atypical group of Io per 
cent reported unfavorable effects. In 
contrast to the regularly alternating 
schedule at Cincinnati, the periodicity 
of part-time employment at Columbia 
is irregular, spasmodic, and anything 
but rhythmic. 

Sixth, the co-operative plan is not 
only efficient, but more democratic. 
Table II shows that the fathers of the 
Columbia graduates were in occupa- 
tions with approximately twice the 
opportunity and contacts to induct 
their sons successfully into business 
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as those of the Cincinnati men. Two 
illustrations will convey the nature 
of this advantage. One Columbia 
case, the son of a prominent New 
York City physician, worked but one 
summer during his college career, and 
this was in a stock-broker’s office. 


TABLE II 


DisTRIBUTION OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE 
FATHERS OF THE CINCINNATI AND 
Cotums1a MEN 























Cincinnati | Columbia 
Occupational Percentage | Percentage Rankt 
Groups (199 oom (212 grad- 
uates) uates)* 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Corporation major 
executives...... 12 12 10 
Large proprietors. 7 17 9 
Established profes- 
ee OO ee 2 6 8 
Formative profes- 
CP SERE tre I 10 7 
Small proprietors. 10 17 6 
MS cen eeces 32 a See 
Corporation minor 
executives...... 24 9 5 
Skilled trades..... 26 10 4 
Semiskilled trades. 4 6 3 
Agricultural...... 2s 2 2 
Laborers......... 1.0 ces I 
Deceased......... 13 10 ° 
Total percentage 68 ke eee 














*The number of cases in this table exceeds the number in 
the body of the study because it was possible to obtain case 
data from city directories. 

he rank order is a composite one of a jury of five business 
educators and is an estimate of the respective conjectured 
abilities of the fathers to induct their sons into business. 


After graduation he very quickly 
advanced to the work of a junior 
broker on the stock-exchange floor. 
Another young man, the son of an 
investment banker, chose to enter 
the general insurance brokerage busi- 
ness. Upon graduation, this youth 
obtained a quasi-parental apprentice- 
ship because of the influential contacts 
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of his father. The son was virtually 
routed through the important depart- 
ments of a fidelity and surety insur- 
ance corporation, then for a like 
period in a fire insurance company, 
then an automobile liability insurance 
concern, and finally a marine insur- 
ance company. Thereupon, he got a 
junior broker’s job with one of the 
nation’s largest insurance brokerage 
firms and at the time of my last 
interview with him shortly after- 
wards had corralled fifty clients. 
These advantages of parentage are 
similar to those exhibited by the 
recent study of Taussig and Joslyn of 
Harvard University. These authors 
found that 57 per cent of present-day 
business leaders were sons of business 
leaders or of professional men.? Such 
findings as these and those of the 
present study may or may not be 
an indictment of our present social- 
economic system, but they are a 
challenge to education. The Cin- 
cinnati plan meets this challenge and 
provides a method of career prepara- 
tion which tends to offset some of the 
advantages open chiefly to sons of 
fathers in more favored occupations. 


T IS therefore recommended that 

high-school graduates who need to 
earn their way through college should 
seriously consider a school of business 
upon the co-operative plan. There 
the chances are approximately certain 
that the time, energy, and ability 
spent in student employment will 
be converted fully to vocational 
purposes. Other high-school grad- 


uates should seriously consider a 

*Taussig, F. W., and Joslyn, C. S. American 
Business Leaders. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932. p. 234. 
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co-operative college because such a 
college will train better junior execu- 
tives for business in a shorter time 
and at less expense than can be done 
in a typical four-year course with a 
practical apprenticeship afterwards. 
It is incorrect to assume, however, 
that certain gifted young men may 
not prefer the traditional four-year 
plan, resorting, if need be, to what- 
ever casual student employment is 
available, participating more leisurely 
and possibly more fully in extra- 
curricular activities and, if necessary, 
dropping out of college prior to 
graduation. 

It is further recommended, that 
many collegiate schools of commerce, 
especially those in urban communities, 
should adopt the co-operative plan. 
They are at present stressing the 
scholarly objectives attainable by 
masters in business to the neglect 
of the career-training emphasis upon 
the junior—business executive appren- 
ticeship level. These colleges are 
thereby withholding from the majority 
of their constituents, the sons of 
fathers in the less favored occupa- 
tions, a more democratic and efficient 
preparation for business. They are 
instead catering to sons of fathers in 
the more favored occupations who 
can provide quasi-apprenticeships or 
substitutes for the Cincinnati plan. 
This recommendation does not, how- 
ever, preclude the present extension 
and night courses which are recognized 
as efficacious forms of adult education 
often reinforcing the position of the 
day worker. To cite a local region, 
it is recommended that such institu- 
tions in the cities of Toledo, Dayton, 
Akron, and Cleveland should adopt 
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the co-operative plan. The primary 
service point for the scholarly or mas- 
tership training unavoidably stressed 
by their traditional type curriculums 
should be and could well be Ohio 
State University, centrally, strategic- 
ally, and scholastically better situated 
to attain these objectives. 


HE significance of the proposi- 
tions given here is manifold. 
Approximately, a hundred cities in the 
United States have populations of one 
hundred thousand or more, and many 
of these contain colleges of commerce. 
Several hundred thousand high-school 
graduates in these cities are headed 
annually into business careers. Twice 
as many parents are solicitous that 
their sons obtain at least expense a 
well-balanced and efficient training 
for these careers. Several hundred 
thousand employers in these cities 
annually infuse new persons into their 
organizations. Wherever and when- 
ever those forces which tend to reduce 
the number of jobs are most felt, the 
co-operative plan, being on a half- 
time basis, can provide twice as many 
jobs for young persons as when 
high-school graduates cast themselves 
as full-time applicants into the labor 
market. Moreover, many million dol- 
lars of investment and annual expense 
represent at present the outlay of 
society in preparing these young men 
for life. But the co-operative plan 
doubles the number of students which 
can be served by the same institu- 
tional investment and equipment. 
The majority of the young men just 
referred to are required to work their 
ways partly or wholly through col- 
lege according to evidence from the 
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recent investigations of Greenleaf, 
Umstaddt,* Bossard and Dewhurst.5 
A majority of these same young men 
have fathers in modest occupations, 
occupations which give them little 
opportunity to induct their sons 
favorably into junior—business execu- 
tive levels. This is because they are 
in competition with sons of the 
better-to-do or big-business executives 
who can provide parental or quasi- 
parental apprenticeships or substi- 
tutes for them. A majority of these 
young men are not likely to meet the 
standards of the business scholar so 
zealously set up by L. C. Marshallé 
and which are emphasized by the 
traditional collegiate school of busi- 
ness. These standards are not attain- 
able by a majority of the consumers 
of collegiate education for business, at 
least within the compass of the 

3Greenleaf, Walter J. Self-Help for College 
Students. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1929, pp. s9ff. (U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1929, No. 2 

‘Umstaddt, James G. Student Self-Support at 
the University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: University of Minnesota Press, 1932, pp. 1 ff. 
(College Problems Series) 

5Bossard, James H. S., and Dewhurst, J. 
Frederic, op. cit., pp. 175-85. 

6Marshall, L. C., et al. The Collegiate School of 


Business. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1928. pp. 147-88. 
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undergraduate curriculum, because 
they are set up for scholarly and 
potential masters in business, set up 
in a curriculum which is_ purely 
intra-mural in organization and one 
which concentrates upon the presenta- 
tion of theoretical subject-matter in 
very much the fashion followed by 
scholars since the monastic days of 
old. A more appropriate and dem- 
ocratic mode would be for most 
urban colleges to serve the majority 
of their constituents on the co- 
operative basis which combines theory 
and practice. They could well leave 
the major task of training business 
scholars, research experts, and masters 
in business to the state or highly 
endowed universities such as Ohio 
State University and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Such regional and functional 
specialization is in line with the trend 
reported by Bossard and Dewhurst.’ 
The co-operative plan, consisting of a 
highly integrated relationship between 
the institutions of business and educa- 
tion, is also in keeping with the needs 
of the time according to the Recent 
Social Trends in the United States. 


[Vol. V, No. 7] 


7Bossard, James H. S., and Dewhurst, J. 
Frederic, op. cit., pp. 466 ff. 














The Governing Board 


By CHARLES A. MANEY 


College and University Presidents View Certain Aspects of Governing 
Board Membership 


URING the first week of 
February, 1934, there was 
sent to the presidents of the 
650 American and Canadian colleges 
and universities listed in the 1934 
edition of the World Almanac a 
questionnaire having to do with 
aspects of the financial relationship 
of members of the governing board 
of a college or university to the 
administration of the institution. The 
purpose of the questionnaire was to 
determine principles of policy which 
could serve as a guide for admin- 
istrators of institutions of higher 
learning. The letter which accom- 
panied the questionnaire stated that 
the answers were not to reflect the 
actual policies of the institutions 
represented by those who responded, 
but were to be purely the individual 
views of the different administrators 
themselves. Although such answers 
may not reflect actual policies in 
operation at the several institutions, 
they, nevertheless, represent the prac- 
tical, mature, and combined judg- 
ments of the presidents themselves, 
and thus regarded may well serve to 
suggest the feasible as well as the 
ideal practice and policy. 
Five specific questions were asked, 
each of which was to be answered by 
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either “yes” or “no.” The questions 

follow: 

1. Should any member of the governing 
board receive any salary for permanent 
employment in any capacity by the 
institution? 

2. Should any member of the governing 
board receive any compensation for 
any professional services rendered the 
institution? 

3. Should any member of the governing 
board be granted opportunities to do 
business with the institution when per- 
sonal profits directly or indirectly 
result from the transactions? 

4.Should any mortgage loan from the 
institution’s endowment ever be granted 
any member of the governing board? 

5. Should any relative by blood or mar- 
riage of any member of the governing 
board be employed by the institution? 


The number of replies received 
totaled 357. Five letters were re- 
turned to the sender for miscellaneous 
reasons, such as incorrect address. 
Of the 357 answered questionnaires, 
315 had either “yes” or “no” answers 
to every one of the five questions. 
Only seven of those responding found 
it impossible to answer any of the 
five questions categorically. 

For the questions in total the 
answers were predominantly negative. 
Eighty-one per cent of the correspond- 
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ents answered “‘no”’ to three or more 


of the questions. Sixty-seven presi- 
dents answered “no” without any 
qualifying remark to all five ques- 
tions; whereas only six of the entire 
number answered “yes” categorically 
to all the questions. 

In commenting upon his uniformly 
negative and unqualified answers, the 
president of a large southern institu- 
tion said, “These replies represent 
both my personal opinion and the 
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resent the ideal; practical conditions 
may make compromises necessary.” 
A college president in the far South, 
who answered the questions with 
unqualified negatives, commented, “A 
perfectionist doctrine—my own opin- 
ion—not at present the actual practice 
of our board.” The president of a 
college in a northern state observed, 
“The sooner we eliminate the possi- 
bility of financial ‘racket,’ the purer 
will be our American education.” 


TABLE I 


SraTIstTIcAL SuMMARY OF ANSWERS TO QuEsTIONS RELATING TO THE FINANCIAL CONNECTION 
or GovERNING BoarD MEMBERS TO THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 























“Vg” “ No” 2 Mae - 
NSWERED OTAL Tora. 
pomees Unqual- Qual- Unqual- Qual- D. base “Yes” “No” 
ified ified ified ified OUBTFUL 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Salary for permanent em- 
SPOT 46 II 279 10 5 57 289 
Compensation for profession- 
0. ree 107 25 200 12 7 132 212 
Profit from business trans- 
WIIG 6 5605.20 Rb aewiewes 45 26 250 16 14 71 266 
Mortgage loan from endow- 
 _ 2a ee 13 8 323 3 4 21 326 
Employment for relatives... 113 51 123 37 27 164 160 
ERY ee aoe 324 121 1,175 78 57 445 1,253 























policies in force at the University.” 
Another of the unqualified all-negative 
group representing one of the largest 
institutions in America remarked, 
“There has been no deviation from 
these practices of the institution for 
some time, so I think you may 
consider that our policy is pretty well 
settled on these matters.” 

A few of the comments reflected 
knowledge of the abuses of the 
prerogatives of board membership. 
A western college president added 
this observation: “These answers rep- 





There was a group of replies by 
obviously good-intentioned persons 
of experience and discernment who 
recognized the difficulty of answering 
such questions by an unqualified 
“yes” or “no.”” One correspondent 
remarked, “It is impossible for a ‘yes’ 
or a ‘no’ to make the discriminations 
that one might desire to make.” 
Such discriminations might properly 
be made under circumstances as 
expressed by another correspondent, 
“It is conceivable an exception should 
be made where all the facts are clearly 
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understood Dy all persons concerned 
and where there can be no doubt 
whatever of the benefit to the institu- 
tion.” No doubt another adminis- 
trator also had the welfare of the in- 
stitution in mind when he remarked in 
picturesque rhetoric, “ Yet there ought 
to be a solution other than a general 
taboo, just as there are ways of 
ridding a ship of rats other than 
burning the ship.” 

Two comments from the seven 
correspondents who did not answer 
any of the questions by “yes” or 
“no” reflect similar but more decided 
viewpoints. The one doubted the 
possibility of arriving at any definite 
policy applicable to institutions gen- 
erally when he remarked, “Policies 
of this sort must in every case be 
determined by the surrounding con- 
ditions.” The other comment was of 
the same import: “Such actions 
should be carefully scrutinized, but 
I think no inviolate rule can be 
laid down.” 


STATISTICAL summary of the 

answers to the five questions is 
displayed in Table I. The numbers 
of unqualified answers, as well as the 
qualified “yes” and “no” answers, 
are given for each question; the totals 
of “yes” and “no” answers; and also 
the number of not-answered and 
doubtful replies. The replies in total 
to each question in turn are then 
interpreted from the table and briefly 
summarized. 

The replies to the first question, 
“Should any member of the governing 
board receive any salary for perma- 
nent employment in any capacity by 
the institution?” reflect an over- 
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whelming viewpoint that the affirm- 
ative policy is undesirable. A total 
of 289 noes was registered as against 
57 yeses, representing a ratio of five 
to one. Nineteen answers of corre- 
spondents who added parenthetically 
to their “‘no” replies to this question, 
“Except the president as a member 
of the board,” were included in the 
total of unqualified negative replies. 

The second question, “Should any 
member of the governing board receive 
any compensation for any professional 
services rendered the institution?” 
was answered negatively by a decided 
majority, the negative answers total- 
ing 212 as compared with a total of 
132 answers in the affirmative. The 
usual types of such services are legal 
and medical. A number of adminis- 
trators believed that exceptions should 
be made occasionally. In a few cases 
the justifications given for such excep- 
tions were based upon the advantages 
afforded the institution through the 
opportunity of securing high-class 
professional services at a cost not 
exceeding bare expenses. 

Question 3, “Should any member 
of the governing board be granted 
opportunities to do business with 
the institution when personal profits 
directly or indirectly result from the 
transactions?” was answered very 
decidedly in the negative by 266 noes 
to 71 yeses. The 42 qualified answers 
to this question fell largely into three 
groups. Seventeen noes were qual- 
ified with “Not as a policy”; thirteen 
yeses were qualified by “With re- 
strictions,” or “With care”; thirteen 
more yeses were qualified with “If on 
an openly competitive basis,” or “If 
by lowest bid.” 
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The fourth question, “Should any 


mortgage loan from the institution’s 
endowment ever be granted any 
member of the governing board?” 
was answered overwhelmingly in the 
negative with 326 noes as compared 
with a total of 21 affirmative answers. 
Only 13 out of 347 of the admin- 
istrators answered “yes” unquali- 
fiedly to this question; 8 answered 
“yes” with qualification. One or 
two of the comments on the “no” 
answers suggest the definite negative 
character of these replies; included 
in this group of remarks are “ Inad- 
visable,” “Is a dangerous policy,” 
and “‘Never under any circumstances 
whatever.” 

The last question, “Should any 
relative by blood or marriage of 
any member of the governing board 
be employed by the institution?” 
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proved to be the question most 
difficult to answer. Administrators 
were almost evenly divided on this 
question; the total affirmative answers 
were 164, and the total negative 
answers were 160. Eighty-eight gave 
qualified answers, and 27 gave no 
answer at all. The qualified replies 
to this question are easily classifiable 
in terms of two comments. The 37 
qualified noes are modified by “not 
as a rule” or an equivalent State. 
ment; the 51 qualified yeses by “on 
a merit basis” or a similar phrase. 
The “degree of consanguinity” was 
suggested as a modifying factor by one 
correspondent. The hazards involved 
in the affirmative policy were sug- 
gested by the “‘yes”’ answers qualified 
with phrases such as, “‘ By unanimous 
action,” “‘Exceedingly rarely,” and 
“With precaution, dangerous.” 

[Vol. V, No. 7] 
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Teaching Ways of Study 


By F. W. PARR 


A New Approach in Teaching Students How to Study 


POPULAR and also interesting 
innovation in the field of 
education is student-personnel 

work. An aspect of this movement 
which has received major attention 
is that of teaching students how to 
study. During the past twenty-five 
years, many books and articles have 
been written on this subject, and 
most of the colleges and universities 
in this country are attempting to 
provide some type of instruction 
designed to teach their students how 
toapply themselves. For the past six 
years, the writer has been especially 
interested in studying the trends of 
the movement. While certain new 
ideas have been introduced into the 
how-to-study field during the period 
of its development, it is interesting 
to note that the program in our 
colleges and universities differs in few 
respects from that which was offered 
a decade or more ago. 

The questionable value of this 
phase of education can be readily 
shown by observing the habits and 
attitudes of students both before and 
after being subjected to the how-to- 
study work. The writer has been 
making an effort during the past year 
to break away from traditional pro- 
cedure and to set up a functional 
course in how to study. The purpose 


of this article, therefore, is to describe 
the features of this new approach in 
teaching students how to study, to 
get the reactions of other educators 
to this new procedure, and to en- 
courage an exchange of ideas between 
those of us who must assume the 
responsibility for training students in 
proper habits of study. 

One of the most prevalent and 
serious criticisms of the present college 
courses devoted to teaching students 
how to study is that the courses are 
presented in the same formal manner 
in which theoretical and abstract 
courses in economics, physics, or 
higher mathematics are taught; that 
is, the courses are entirely too formal 
and theoretical. Major emphasis is 
placed upon the memorization of 
principles and rules rather than the 
acquisition of specific habits and 
skills that are needed in making a 
satisfactory adjustment to college 
life. Students cannot really learn 
how to study by memorizing verbatim 
a set of rules or principles, most of 
which have a philosophical rather 
than a scientific basis; yet this method 
of procedure has been followed since 
the introduction of the movement. 

During the past five years, thirteen 
hundred college students have been 
enrolled in my course, Methods of 
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Study; I believe that I have suc- 
ceeded in teaching these students 
something about studying, but I 
seriously question whether I have 
actually taught them to study. In 
other words, I have acquainted these 
students with some of the best 
literature bearing on the subject, but 
whether or not they have been able 
to correlate this material with their 
habits of work is another question. 

A second criticism of the commonly 
accepted program of teaching students 
how to study relates to the content 
of our how-to-study courses. The 
topics treated in all the textbooks on 
the subject are more or less common 
and can be traced back to the earliest 
books in the field. Although the 
contributions of these early authors 
deserve appreciation, such admiration 
does not justify the rigid adherence 
to their ideas of what should or 
should not be taught in the modern 
courses. It is not my opinion that 
all of our recent books on study are 
reproductions of pioneer books on the 
subject, but too few of them make any 
original contributions. As a matter 
of fact, the wisdom of using any one 
book as a textbook for such a course 
is questionable. 

A third criticism of our present-day 
practice in teaching students how to 
study, which might be applied to 
most of our college courses, but which 
relates more specifically to the how- 
to-study work, is the system of mass 
instruction. While it is true that 
recent research has furnished data 
to show that it is possible to do 
effective teaching in a large class, it is 
doubtful whether or not such a 
procedure will function effectually 
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in our how-to-study work. It may 
be possible to carry on a lecture 
course and do as effective work with 
three hundred students as with thirty 
when the aim is to impart facts or 
principles. On the other hand, when 
one sets up as legitimate outcomes 
the acquisition of specific habits, 
skills, and attitudes, as is the case 
of how-to-study work, it is difficult 
to conceive of bringing about the 
desired results with large groups of 
students. Of course, many large 
classes are necessary under the present 
plan of organization in our colleges 
and universities, but the wisdom of 
applying this procedure to courses 
such as the one just described may 
be questioned. 


T IS easy enough to criticize exist- 

ing methods and procedures, but 
unless one has constructive  sug- 
gestions to offer, such a practice is 
of limited value. To overcome some 
of the criticisms already suggested, 
the writer has been experimenting 
during the past year with a new 
approach to teaching students how 
to study. 

In preparing a new course of study, 
the first problem was that of deter- 
mining the content. Asa preliminary 
step in the solution of this problem, a 
qualitative and quantitative analysis 
of the content of all of the available 
textbooks on methods of study was 
made, and the following twenty topics 
were found which were treated by 
one or more of the books examined: 


Scheduling study time 
Preparing assignments 
Reading 

Taking notes 
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Using textbooks 


Memorizing 

Using the library 

Preparing papers 

Improving thought 

Keeping physically fit to study 

Listening to lectures 

Developing interest 

Reviewing for and taking tests 

Keeping mentally fit for study 

Building up a vocabulary 

Learning 

Selecting courses 

Judging 

Acquiring skill 

Using the laboratory 

Following this, a survey of the 
practices of other colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States 
was attempted. The representatives 
of other institutions who filled out the 
questionnaire were asked to indicate 
the topics that were taught in the 
how-to-study course in each institu- 
tion, and to evaluate the various 
topics, indicating which ones were 
most important and which ones were 
least valuable. 

If we assume that those who are in 
charge of how-to-study work in the 
various institutions are probably the 
best authorities in this movement, 
the following lists of topics should be 
of considerable value to anyone who 
is interested in preparing a course 
for this work. The most important 
topics, according to these educators, 
are the following: how to read, how 
to schedule study-time, how to listen 
to lectures, how to prepare assign- 
ments, how to use the library, how 
to take notes, and how to take tests. 
The least important ones in the 
opinions of these men are: how to 
select courses, how to develop interest, 
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how to judge, how to use the lab- 
oratory, how to build up a vocabulary, 
how to acquire skill, and how to 
review. It is interesting to note that 
there is a fair degree of relationship 
between the facts given; that is, the 
topics which these men consider most 
valuable are the ones that are offered 
most frequently in the how-to-study 
courses, while those considered least 
important are given less frequently. 


FTER deciding upon the content 
of the course, the next problem 
was that of determining the logical 
organization or sequence of topics. 
To insure the best possible organiza- 
tion, the following two criteria were 
accepted: the relative needs of the 
student and the logical relationship 
between the various units. For ex- 
ample, the unit “How to Succeed in 
College” is presented first in the 
course since it gives a general treat- 
ment of those factors that make for 
and interfere with success in college. 
In this unit, the writer has an oppor- 
tunity to inspire the students so that 
they will get a good start in their 
college work, and also to prepare 
them for later units in the course 
pertaining to specific study skills 
and habits. 

After weighing carefully all these 
factors and opinions, the writer pre- 
pared a course of study that includes 
the following twelve units of work in 
the order in which they are listed: 


How to succeed in college 
Keeping fit for study 
Using time wisely 


*Parr, F. W. “The Status of How to Study 
Work in State Universities,” Oregon Educational 
Journa!, VII (February, 1933), p. 20. 
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Study—its meaning and nature 
Increasing reading efficiency 

Making good notes 

Preparing assignments 

Using the library 

Preparing themes, papers, and reports 
Preparing for and taking examinations 
Getting the most out of lectures 
Memorizing efficiently 


The next feature of the new ap- 
proach is the method of teaching and 
class procedure. It was pointed out 
earlier in this report that the tradi- 
tional method of teaching the how- 
to-study course has been criticized 
because of its theoretical approach. 
To get away from this criticism, a 
work book seemed desirable, and 
since it was impossible to find a 
suitable publication of this sort, the 
writer prepared a manual which 
incorporated the ideas that have 
been suggested already for use in 
his own class. 

The following section taken from 
the Preface of the manual describes 
the organization and indicates the 
procedure that the students are ex- 
pected to follow in the course. 


In using the manual, the student 
should first study the general organ- 
ization of each unit. The same organ- 
ization is used throughout the book; 
that is, each unit has three divisions: 
(1) the purpose of the unit, (2) a study 
outline, and (3) the assignment. In 
preparing any unit, a careful study should 
be made, first of all of the purpose or 
purposes listed since that indicates the 
various opportunities to be derived from 
the study of that particular unit. The 
study outline, as the name implies, is 
provided to serve as a guide in the 
preparation of one’s notes. The material 
for the study outline will come from 
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both class lectures and reference reading 
and should be completed before ond 
begins the work on the assignment, 
Each unit contains several extra sheets 
of blank paper which may be used for 
either preliminary or supplementary notes, 
When the study outline is completed, the 
problems and exercises in the assignment 
should be prepared. The assignment 
has been printed on perforated paper and 
is to be detached from the manual to 
be handed in. An assignment will be 
due for each unit and should be ready 
on the specified date. Each unit has 
one or more optional problems for which 
extra credit will be given. The assign. 
ments will be returned to the student 
and should be corrected and filed for 
future use. In the last section of the 
manual, various charts and tables are 
provided to enable the student to keep 
a record of his progress throughout the 
term. This material will serve also asa 
good index of how much each student 
has profited by the course. 


NE OF the most desirable fea- 

tures of the work-book approach 
is that the students are expected to 
get most of the theory on the various 
units through their reference reading, 
thus leaving the class period free for 
discussions of specific problems and 
techniques. For example, in Unit VI 
on “‘Making Good Notes,” the stu- 
dents are expected to get their facts 
from a list of desirable references 
given in the work book, and the class 
time is devoted to a discussion of 
various problems and to testing and 
drilling on the various processes 
of note-taking and outlining. The 
writer has prepared a number of 
remedial drills that he has found to 
be quite effective in teaching the 
students how to organize facts from 
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lectures or references into proper 
outline form. 

Another feature of the new ap- 
proach is the attention that is given 
to the making of a careful diagnosis 
of each student’s needs and to the 
setting up of a remedial program to 
fit each case. During the first week 
of the term, tests are given to 
determine the following abilities or 
skills of each student: reading efh- 
ciency, including both comprehension 
and rate; vocabulary; concentration; 
and outlining. A chart is provided 
in a special section of the manual on 
which the student can record his 
scores for the various tests and make 
comparisons with the norms. In this 
way, each student knows to which 
aspects of the course he needs to give 
his attention if he is to become 
eficient in study. To determine 
progress, similar tests are given at 
the end of the term and again a 
record is made of the test scores and 
each student comments on his prog- 
ress. During the past term, seventy 
students were enrolled in the course 
and made improvements ranging all 
the way from five to seventy-five per 
cent in each of the skills just referred 
to. The writer was impressed with 
the attitude which the students took 
toward the work, and was convinced 
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that this new approach had excellent 
possibilities of student development. 
It should be noted at this point 
that the students understand that 
their progress in the course will 
depend upon the amount of interest, 
time, and energy that they are 
willing to put into the work. A 
degree of motivation never before 
observed by the writer was evidenced 
by most of the students in his classes 
operating under the new approach. 
A factor that undoubtedly contributes 
much to vitalizing the course is that 
the students have an opportunity 
actually to observe their improvement 
in the various study skills. As a 
matter of fact, the writer emphasizes 
the point that in determining a 
student’s mark in the course, the 
amount of improvement shown is 

considered an important factor. 
While it is a little early to attempt 
an evaluation of this new approach 
in teaching students how to study, 
the writer is already convinced that 
the few facts that have been sug- 
gested in this report justify the de- 
parture. It will undoubtedly be neces- 
sary to modify the procedure from time 
to time in the light of personal observa- 
tions and students’ reactions, but the 
writer feels certain that the proce- 
dure is a step in the right direction. 
[Vol. V, No. 7] 











The Liberal-Arts College 


By CLARENCE HOWE THURBER 


The Part of the Liberal-Arts College in a Complete Education 


erally conceded that the United 

States has a great many men tech- 
nically trained to work effectively in 
narrow fields of business and the pro- 
fessions, but has relatively few who are 
thoroughly educated. That is, there 
are relatively few who have a complete 
philosophy of life and living, who 
have a complete philosophy of our 
socio-politico-economic organization 
in an industralized, a machine age. 
' It is rather commonly agreed by 
leading thinkers in the field that the 
prime business of the liberal-arts 
college is to develop as its product 


|: APPEARS to be rather gen- 


such completely educated individuals.» 


If this is true, I should like to note 
some of the guideposts that must be 
clearly marked if an institution is to 
attain such an objective. 

All education of higher practices 
should be reappraised in an effort to 
focalize our endeavors on the develop- 
ment of graduates who will be 
spiritually and intellectually capable 
of pointing the way toward the great 
society. Never before in this century 
has the challenge to the college been 
so clearly defined, for our civilization 
itself appears to hang in the balance. 
Ours is a dynamic civilization and our 
college program must likewise be 
dynamic. What situations within the 


college, then, seem to hamper such a 
program? Mr. Dooley, Peter Dunne, 
put one of the accusations in ironical 
form when he made a Celtic college 
president ask an entering Freshman, 
““Now me young friend phwat course 


of study would yez loike to have one | 


of me loined perfissors study fer 
yez?” Harking back to the days 
when books were scarce and priceless 
I fear we have not squared our 
practices with the fact that they are 
now relatively cheap and that our 
libraries are replete with books and 
references. The serious-minded stu- 
dent with a syllabus, guidance, and 
the library can now do a great deal 
better than spend fifteen or more 
hours a week going to class to review 
a textbook or notes from his pro- 
fessor’s lectures. I fear we some- 
times have fancied that a liberal 
education consists of acquiring a 
great many facts and details, and we 
have too often resorted to drill, 
memorization, and routine processes. 
In President Lowell’s words, “‘ we have 
treated students’ heads as_ buckets, 
and as leaky buckets at that, into 
which to pour information.” An 
education, we — cannot be 
“poured in 2 “plastered on”; it 
must be ‘ ‘nenied out” for oneself. 
Any education worthy of the name 
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must be self-education. The individ- 
ual must furnish the motive power 
if the achievement is to be high. 
Leaners not learners result from 
spoon-feeding. 

Peter Dunne ridiculed another 
dearly beloved academic tenet which 
should have been relegated long since, 
when he attributed these words to 
a college official: “It don’t make no 
difference what yez study so long as 
yez don’t loike it.” Ah, but we are 
all aware that it makes all the 
difference in the world what we study. 
If we are keen and eager, if we like 
our work, our work becomes play, full 
of satisfaction. If we dislike our 
work we tend to avoid it, and it 
becomes drudgery. What we desire 
is the development of a true mental 
discipline. This may be expected to 
develop not from the study of any 
particular subjects, for the pursuit of 
all well-organized subjects is of value; 
but rather through a continuous, 
rigorous pursuit of one’s chosen field 
until one has integrated and mastered 
it and developed an intellectual com- 
petency therein. A passion to pursue 
the field of one’s interest is a mighty 
aid in developing mental discipline. 
Shall we not, then, re-examine our 
whole set-up in an endeavor to quicken 
the love of learning? 


NLY those who have demon- 

strated through the quality 
of their achievement in the junior 
college the ability to carry on satis- 
factorily on the university level should 
go on to the senior college. The 
senior college of quality offers three 
years of work, two leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree and a third for 
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superior students leading to the 
Master’s. The criticisms from within 
and without the colleges have given 
us many comprehensively planned 
college programs. Their results to- 
gether with other evidence urge me to 
make the following postulates. 

First, it is the business of the college 
to select as students individuals who 
have demonstrated sufficient ability 
to warrant continued association with 
an institution maintained at such 
cost to society and then to see to it 
that these students secure a complete 
education. The liberal-arts college 
wants as students those who possess 
the divine spark of ability and 
ambition to achieve. Many of us 
question whether current college- 
entrance requirements and prepara- 
tion guarantee us such a selection. 
We shall endeavor through continuous 
investigation to improve the processes 
of selection. 

My second thesis is this: Having 
admitted the student, we should 
endeavor to aid him to adjust him- 
self to the objectives of the college. 
From the beginning we should plan 
to catch and hold his enduring 
interest through the reorganization 
of our work and the development of 
freshman tutorials. 

My next thesis is this: Our modern 
college program should provide for 
a competent personnel service. This 
office is interested in the student as 
a complete individual. When the 
Freshman comes to the college the 
personnel officer makes an inventory 
of his traits, achievements, and inter- 
ests. Then a program of studies is 
carefully laid out. Frequent reports 
go to the personnel office from the 
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student’s professors to aid this officer 
in guiding and advising the student. 
Perhaps the student is endeavoring 
to carry too heavy a load; perhaps 
he has to work too many hours a day 
for self-support; perhaps he has been 
lured into attempting too many extra- 
curricular activities; perhaps he has 
an uncongenial roommate. The per- 
sonnel officer with his inventory of 
the student can best remove the 
obstacle and aid the student to solve 
his problems. 

In relation to the total, the propor- 
tion of required work in a student’s 
program should be relatively small. 
This does not mean that the student 
should be allowed by a free elective 
system to pick hither and yon with 
the result that the pattern will look 
like a crazy patchwork quilt when he 
comes up for his degree. Rather the 
guidance officer will aid the student 
to select those fields of study in 
which he has the greatest interest 
and in which he is most likely to 
succeed. Not later than the sopho- 
more year an individual curriculum 
should be projected. The integra- 
tion, continuity, and synthesizing of 
the student’s program can be assured 
in no other way. The matter of 
choosing one’s career or one’s field of 
concentration early in one’s college 
course is highly important. By so 
doing the student eliminates much 
wasted effort, for it is well known 
that we work more intelligently and 
with greater zeal when we are direct- 
ing our work toward a definite 
objective. 

The senior-college years mark the 
beginning of the true university level. 
These years should be devoted largely 





to the mastery of a field of concen- 


tration. Education should be a great 
adventure. It should signify the op. 


portunity for independence of thought, 
for self-determination, self-realization, 
and creative effort. In this respect we 
should differentiate clearly between 
the junior- and senior-college years. 


HE senior-college program is to 

be so arranged that the indi- 
vidual will realize an approximation 
to that level of thought and action 
implied by the term “college educa- 
tion.” This is my fourth thesis. 
While we take youths into college, 
we may reasonably expect to turn 
them out as men and women. We 
shall never do this, we shall never 
help them to become intellectually 
independent unless we accept the 
idea they have arrived at an adult 
stage. For the faculty cannot go 
with them after they leave the 
college halls! 

In effect, then, we should say to 
those students who have successfully 
passed through the junior-college 
years: “Here is your opportunity 
to follow those fields of study out 
of which you may gain your deepest 
satisfaction. Yours is the respon- 
sibility; now go to work and play 
the game. Oh, yes, we will give you 
the professor of your choice who will 
act as your guide and help you direct 
your efforts. At the end of two 
years of such work you will be given 
a comprehensive examination and as 
a result of the achievement which 
you may make we shall determine 
whether or not we can give you the 
coveted degree, the Bachelor of Arts. 
During these last two years we shall 
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provide the best atmosphere and 
environment possible and just as 
great encouragement and stimulation 
as we are able. But after all you 
are the individuals who must educate 
yourselves. The responsibility rests 
on you. You must take the initiative. 
You are the ones who are confronted 
with the most challenging problems 
of readjustment ever witnessed in 
the modern era and unless we have 
helped you to think through to the 
very end penetratingly and search- 
ingly, not only in your field of 
concentration, but also in those fields 
which involve our social and our 
economic institutions, we are not 
giving to society that quality of 
intellectual leadership which we agreed 
to give it when we took upon our- 
selves the responsibility of being a 
college.” 

With the finest brains of the nation 
already in institutions supported by 
society to provide intellectual and 
spiritual leadership, it appears high 
time that we develop a constructive 
program which shall be so vitally 
gripping, genuine, and absorbing that 
our ablest students will unleash all 
their energies in its pursuit. In place 
of the pointless quest after 120 
meaningless credits which has brought 
the Bachelor’s degree into disrepute 
and perilously close to educational 
bankruptcy, our students should be 
encouraged to delve, investigate, ques- 
tion, and create. We can expect to 
develop the organized knowledge, 
power, and culture which the Bach- 
elor’s degree should represent only 
from such self-development. 

My fifth thesis is: The work of the 
college shall be arranged with suffi- 
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cient flexibility to permit superior 
students, as well as all other students, 
to work continuously at their highest 
capacity. The teacher may help to 
guide each student’s efforts best in his 
field of concentration by meeting 
students individually, or in relatively 
small groups which allow for the free 
interchange of ideas. Such instruc- 
tion also calls for that rare type of 
teaching which leads to creative 
effort. An independent-study pro- 
gram involving honors and tutorial 
work may be flexible enough to 
allow the superior students to set 
the pace and allow all other students 
to achieve in accordance with their 
ability. Evidence already at hand 
from successful tutorial programs 
shows that the work of the student 
carried on through the intimate rela- 
tionship of the tutorial plan is greatly 
quickened. The students appreciate 
their opportunity to apply them- 
selves over consecutive periods of 
time through release from routine 
attendance on classes. They have 
entered upon their work with intelli- 
gent zest and enthusiasm, and their 
achievements have been shown to be 
considerably in advance of others 
who are following somewhat similar 
lines through courses. The tutors 
have noted a difference in attitude, a 
willingness to take responsibility and 
initiative, and the development of the 
critical abilities which contribute to 
independence of thought. 

The friendly intellectual and social 
relationships which develop between 
student and tutor vitalize and give 
richness and genuineness to the self- 
education of the individual. Many 
of the tutorial conferences take place 
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in the tutor’s home where, in com- 
fortable chairs and in an environment 
conducive to the breaking down of 
the set and artificial formality and 
restraint of the classroom, without 
forcing and with an ever increasing 
effectiveness, the intellectual life is 
imbued with new significance, the 
exchange of views and the critical 
discussions greatly enhance the values 
of the educational process, and the 
students usually arouse themselves 
to take advantage of their newly 
found opportunities. The compre- 
hensive examination at the end of 
two years of intensive study makes 
the student appreciate the desirability 
of co-ordinating and unifying the 
work of his field of interest rather 
than feel that he is through with the 
work and that he will throw away 
his notes and information as soon as 
he has passed his course examinations. 


ILE the complete parapher- 
nalia of an institution—faculty, 
activities, buildings, and equipment— 
exist to make desirable changes in 
students, the greatest concern of a 
higher educational institution today 
must be the quality of its faculty. 
As goes the faculty so goes the 
institution. Beautiful buildings of 
stone and mortar, while making the 
atmosphere and environment attract- 
ive, do not make a great university. 
It takes a great faculty to do that. 
And if our objectives are to be 
realized, it is of peculiar importance 
that the faculty of a college shall 
be outstanding teachers as well as 
conspicuous scholars. In this age, 
when financial achievement is so 
commonly the yardstick by which 
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success is measured, only a faculty 
of rare personality, scholarship, and 
insight can imbue students with the 
desire to achieve highly in the intel- 
lectual realms, yet that is exactl 
the goal to be achieved. The leading 
liberal-arts colleges of the future 
will show their appreciation to their 
creative and stimulating teachers and 
scholars. When they find an Erasmus 
among the professors, they will not 
treat him as a classified civil servant, 
but rather will give him rewards 
and honors more commensurate with 
his great gifts. When platinum gauze 
is held over a Bunsen burner whose 
gas is escaping, the gauze by absorp- 
tion of the gas becomes heated and 
ignites the gas. The student’s imagi- 
nation should be similarly fired when 
he discusses the implication of ideas 
with his professors. 

Great teaching will also involve 
the reorganization of teaching ma- 
terials within related groups with the 
purpose of unifying and integrating 
each field of concentration which in 
all cases will be broader than a single 
department. For a score of years 
there has been an increasing emphasis 
on the analytic to the disadvantage of 
the synthetic processes. To develop 
a satisfactory philosophy of living the 
student needs to seek out the gen- 
eralizations, laws, and principles— 
the universals that may be had only 
through grasping the significant inter- 
relationships of knowledge. Highly 
specialized courses will disappear in 
favor of more general courses, and 
new techniques for guiding students 
by the tutorial plan will be developed. 
Great teaching will attempt to see 
to it that all the activities of the 
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college will be so organized that the 
student realizes he is collecting and 
organizing evidence toward the solu- 
tion of some life problem—for does 
not life consist of solving problems? 
Great teaching will endeavor to make 
all the activities of the college so vital 
that the student’s attitudes toward 
life will be both enriched and trans- 
formed. The student should not only 
gain an insight into and an under- 
standing of our problems and the 
ways of solving them, but he should 
develop the determination to aid in 
solving them. 

In as much as the on-coming 
generation must face a greater ex- 
pectancy of change rather than a 
continuity of conditions, great teach- 
ing will attempt to bring each grad- 
uate to the point where he will be 
able to anticipate the adjustments 
which he may be called upon to make 
during the decade following college. 


HE developments of science have 

brought us face to face with the 
two great fundamental problems of 
economics, production and distribu- 
tion. Science has solved the problem 
of production to an extent that would 
have been considered chimerical by 
any generation prior to our own. 
Once production was the crucial 
problem. Mankind could not pro- 
duce enough goods, so ancient famines 
sprang from lack of goods. Now 
with modern machinery, if all men 
worked but a few hours each day, we 
could produce enough goods for the 
whole world. That is a great achieve- 
ment of intelligence and science. Yet 
we are now almost overwhelmed with 
the problem of distributing these 
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goods so that all the people shall get 
them. The problems involved in dis- 
tribution are essentially moral and 
religious, in as much as the whole 
social order is challenged to consider 
whether men or materials shall be 
supreme, and whether the brother- 
hood of man can be a serious ideal 
toward which to strive. Science 
through the machine age has made 
it possible for hands of steel operated 
not by back-breaking toil of pyramid 
builders, but by almost limitless 
hydro-electric power to save mankind 
from lives of drudgery and degrading 
slavery. But in spite of the ability 
of science to devise controls which will 
guide airplanes or ships, provide us 
with television, and enable us to 
ascend miles into the stratosphere, 
science ought not to be expected to 
contrive automatic controls for human 
society, and if human society awaits 
such inventions, it will end in disaster. 
Such controls must come from human 
beings themselves. But science has 
become man’s most potent tool, and 
science directed by spiritual forces 
to seek the enduring good of mankind 
can solve all the problems of dis- 
tribution. We do not expect ma- 
chinery to be discarded, rather we 
expect it to be used more and more. 
As a result we soon shall probably 
find a condition of affairs where those 
who need to will labor with the aid of 
the machine but a small portion of 
their time, while that remaining will 
be theirs for the enjoyment of leisure. 
Is not this a challenge to liberal-arts 
education? Individuals who will have 
so much leisure will have to be cul- 
turally and spiritually educated if 
they are to be a boon to society. 
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What America needs today is char- 
acter. If this is the case, then the 
college must be positive in its religious 
leadership and must provide a spirit- 
ual atmosphere which will aid its 
students in establishing their ideals 
of life and of living. If America is to 
fulfil her destiny, if her socio-politico- 
economic institutions are really to be 
democratic, if there is to be right 
thinking and right living, then Ameri- 
can society must be continuously 
enriched by a steady stream of the 
products of the college, completely 
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educated individuals. Such a com- 
plete education implies the unification 
in one personality of emotional atti- 
tudes and intellectual attainments 
conditioned by an altruistic outlook 
toward society. Such individuals will 
be marked by their strength of char- 
acter. The quality of their leader- 
ship will be assured. Their vision of 
the needs of society will be clear and 
strong, and they will have the will to 
do! Such is the leadership of which 
America stands in desperate need 
today! [Vol. V, No. 7] 
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Improved Ratings 


In an attempt to determine whether 

the intelligence of the student body 
of our universities and colleges has 
been increasing during the depression 
years, questionnaires were sent to 162 
colleges which use intelligence tests 
other than those of the American 
Council on Education. Replies were 
received from 123. The results of 
this survey are reported by W. H. 
Thompson in School and Society. 

With the results of this inquiry, 
data were included from 70 additional 
colleges which used the American 
Council tests during the years 1930 to 
1933, appearing in the Educational 
Record for April, 1931, 1932, and 1933, 
and from 45 more Colleges of the 
Ohio College Association as reported 
in the Association Bulletin, No. gI. 

One hundred twelve institutions 
reporting a population of 237,656, or 
s8 per cent of the institutions report- 
ing, declared that definite gains have 
been observed in the intelligence-test 
scores. Those institutions reporting 
a population of 625, or 1 per cent, 
indicated definite losses, while 29 
institutions with a population of 
88,297, or I5 per cent, reported no 
variation in general trend. Twenty- 
nine colleges, or 15 per cent, have no 
available data, and 21 colleges, or 
II per cent, do not give tests. 

Many reasons have been advanced 
to explain this upward swing of the 
average intelligence-test scores: the 
influence of the guidance program in 
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secondary schools, and such additional 
selective agencies as scholarships and 
co-operative dormitories. Some feel 
that the students are becoming more 
“test-wise.” No single explanation, 
however, seems adequate. 

Further investigation of this prob- 
lem seems necessary. If further re- 
search substantiates the present major 
trend, important educational out- 
comes may be expected. 


Systems of Marking 
The methods of grading employed 


by 88 colleges and universities are 
summarized by Lee O. Garber in the 
Peabody Journal of Education for 
May. Only five, or 6 per cent, of 
the institutions surveyed mark in 
numbers on the scale of 100. The 
remainder use symbols such as letters, 
numerals, or words to indicate classifi- 
cations to which the final standings of 
students belong. 

Of the 83 institutions which grade 
with letters or symbols, 67 institutions 
have four passing marks; 4 use five; 
6 have three; and one institution uses 
six. Three institutions use only one 
passing mark. One institution uses 
this last-named system only in the 
case of those students who desire 
records for transfer purposes or for 
determining eligibility for athletics, 
and who take course examinations; 
otherwise, the university has dis- 
pensed with course marks. One other 
college has also dispensed with marks. 
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Another uses a system of rating which 
does not seem comparable to the 
others; in this institution the standing 
of a student is represented by a 
number between 1 and 100 which 
represents the position of a student 
in a group of one hundred stu- 
dents arranged according to excellence 
of achievement. 

More than one-half, 57, of the 
institutions that employ symbols use 
descriptive terms to define them. 
Two general methods of so defining 
them are observed. One is by defin- 
ing each symbol in terms of the 
quality of the work it represents 
such as “excellent,” “poor,” or “‘ pass- 
ing work usually irregular in quality.” 
The other method not only defines 
the symbols in terms of the quality 
of the work done, but also in terms of 
quantity, of the attitude of the 
student, of the nature of the effort, or 
a combination of these. It may be 
said then, that the typical college 
marking system employs four passing 
marks which are indicated by sym- 
bols, each of which is defined by a 
single word denoting the quality of 
the work done. 


Phi Beta Kappa at Chicago 
under the New Plan 


The working of the Chicago plan 
and Phi Beta Kappa’s prospects under 
this educational “New Deal” are 
interestingly treated by Dean Boucher, 
of the University of Chicago, in the 
current number of the American 
Scholar, the well-known quarterly of 
this society. The aspirant to this 
highest scholastic honor cannot any 
longer, says Mr. Boucher, elect “ pipe” 
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courses, or be estimated as to fitness 
partly on his personal characteristics, 
The requirements for a Bachelor’s 
degree are now based on the results 
of intellectual attainments measured 
by two sets of comprehensive exami- 
nations, one at the junior-college 
level to test general education, and 
the other at the senior-college level 
to test depth of penetration and 
mastery of a large yet special field 
of thought selected by the student. 

Although the findings in this article 
are based on the work done by the 
lower division, they indicate that the 
results of the operation of the plan 
in the upper division will be as good, 
if not better. Consequently, election 
to Phi Beta Kappa should, in the 
future, have greater significance than 
when made under the old plan of 
course grade-point averages. 

The junior- and senior-college level 
examinations may be taken by the 
student whenever he feels adequately 
prepared, regardless of courses follow- 
ed, time of residence, or class attend- 
ance and, since they are under control 
of a Board of Examinations for which 
the instructor has no responsibility, 
the relationship between student and 
instructor is freed from that burden. 

The favorable results of the new 
plan are shown by the quality of 
writing and thought in examination 
papers, and in the debates in the 
student paper and on the campus. 
The use of the library has_ been 
greatly augmented, and each student's 
response to the special section groups 
and to examinations that have no 


officially recorded results shows 4 | 


gratifying desire for knowledge for the 
satisfaction it brings. 
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class now seems to be based on the 
student’s belief that the period will 
prove valuable to him. The ad- 
vantage to the superior student of the 
elimination of perfunctory routine, 
repetition, and unnecessary review is 
shown by the required examination 
results. The new plan is also pro- 
ducing a higher degree of self-selection 
among applicants for admission as 
Freshmen. 


Before Ordering Duplicates 


A mathematical formula for de- 
termining the duplication of books 
needed by college libraries is reported 
in the July issue of the Library 
Quarterly! This formula is com- 
puted using the amount of duplication 
of collateral references necessary to 
supply a given class of undergraduate 
students. The computation is limited 
to those reference books which are 
placed behind reserve desks, not those 
on open shelves, and is restricted to 
those readings with more or less 
definite assignments. 

Seven factors influence the number 
of copies required. There are rela- 
tionships between these factors which 
remain constant. The number of 
students multiplied by the number of 
pages each must read will give the 
total number of pages to be read by 
all the students. The number of 
pages read per hour by the typical 
student multiplied by the length of 
the average loan in terms of an hour 
will give the number of pages read 
by the typical student during one 
average loan period. If the first 


‘Helm, Margie M. “Duplicate Copies of 
Collateral References for College Libraries.” 
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product (the total number of pages) 
be divided by the second product 
(the number of pages read by the 
typical student in one loan period), 
the number of loans needed for all the 
students will be ascertained. Then 
if we divide this total number of loans 
by the number of loans one book may 
be expected to make in the given 
period, the quotient will give the 
number of books needed. 

This relationship may be stated in 
a formula as follows: 


Where 


a= Number of students in the class 
6= Number of pages to be read 
c= Number of pages read per hour by the 
typical student 
k,= Length of an average loan in terms of 
an hour 
ka=Number of loans a book may be 
expected to make in the given period 





then 
ax 
3 7. es number of books or copies 
2 needed. 


Or, to give an example, if 
a= 50 students in the class 


b= approximately 50 pages to be read per 
week 


c= 28 pages read per hour by the typical 
student 


k,=0.62 hours (37 minutes) per average 
loan 


k= 19 loans per average week 
then, substituting in the formula, we 
get 
50 X 50 
28 x .62 50 X 50 
1g ~ 28 x .62 X 19 








= 7+, or 8 copies. 


The benefits which the investigator 
has experienced from the technique 
and its analysis of loans are: (1) an 
accurate determination of the number 
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of books or copies needed; (2) the 
prevention of unnecessary purchases; 
(3) a means of immediate diagnosis of 
unsatisfactory conditions; and (4) 
need for change of assignments to fit 
the given conditions. These facts are 
of particular value in a time of 


reduced budgets. 


Predicting Success in 
Mathematics 
A method of predicting probable 
success in college mathematics is 
presented in Prediction Equations for 


Success in College Mathematics, a , 


study by Robert D. Perry. Tests 
given to the students of the Mathe- 
matics Department at Purdue were 
the sources used. 

Some of the outstanding find- 
ings were: For average scholarship, 
the predictive value of the tests used 
took this order, intelligence, Eng- 
lish, chemistry, and mathematics. 
Departmental group differences were 
so outstanding and so statistically 
reliable that the superiority of the 
students of one department over 
those of another department was 
strongly supported by these data. 
The order of superiority was found 
to be: chemical engineers, mechanical 
engineers, electrical engineers, science 
students, civil engineers, home-eco- 
nomics students, pharmacy students, 
agriculture students, and_physical- 
education students. Students who 
failed after the freshman year seemed 
to fail for reasons other than lack of 
ability in the subject. The factors 
of success in mathematics beyond the 


8Nashville, Tennesse: George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1934. 
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freshman year seemed to be other | 


than those measured in the study. 
With the present data, predicticr 
equations beyond the freshman year 
were not recommended. Intelligence 
plays a small part in_ predicting 
mathematics marks when used in 
combination with other standardized 
tests of a mathematical nature. Per- 
sonality was found to be a strong 
predictor of mathematics marks and 
deserves a place along with some of 
the standardized tests as a predictor. 


/Reading Lists 


Guidance for those alumni of the 
University of Michigan who desire 
to develop personal reading programs 
was the basis for the preparation of 
the lists appearing in the second series 
of Alumni Reading Lists,? issued by 
the Library Extension Service in 
co-operation with the Bureau of 
Alumni Relations. The new series 
covers subjects not to be found in 
the first volume, but the two volumes 
were designed to be used _ together 
wherever possible. 

The lists were compiled originally 
on the basis of recommendations 
made by members of the faculty. 
Most of the annotations were also 
supplied by them, although in some 
cases they were taken from authori- 
tative printed reviews. Readings are 
recommended for such varied fields 
as philosophy, economics, insurance, 
astronomy, medicine, conservation, 
English literature, literature in foreign 
languages, polar exploration, journal- 
ism, and hobbies. 


*ond. Series. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
of Michigan, 1934. 209 pp. 
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Girrs to Harvard University dur- 


ing the year 1933-34 amounting to 
$2,600,000 have been announced. 


Durine June the United States 
Office of Education announced that 
summer-school enrollments in colleges 
and universities had increased from 
83,234 in IgI5 to about 319,000 
in 1933- 


A womper of Harvard graduates 
have organized the Cambridge School 
of Liberal Arts at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, which opened in September. 
Two years of college instruction will 
be given, especially designed to meet 
the needs of those, either men or 
women, who do not desire the usual 
four-year college course. The new 
institution is in effect a junior college. 
The courses will include art, biology, 
economics, English, French, geology, 
German, government, Greek, history, 
hygiene, Italian, Latin, mathematics, 
psychology, public speaking, the back- 
ground of science, sociology, and 
Spanish. 


New regulations which provide that 
a student will not be admitted to the 
junior class of Princeton University 
until he is ‘‘reasonably proficient in 
the writing of correct and idiomatic 
English prose” have been announced 
by Dean Robert K. Root. A special 
course known as Practice in Writing 
will be established during the current 
year and will be open to all under- 


graduates, but it will not count as a 
credit for a degree. The stated aim 
of the course is to “aid the student 
in eliminating errors from his written 
English and afford practice in effective 
expository writing.” 


Tue Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in the middle 
of June, voted to make military 
training optional. The ruling follows 
agitation among the student body and 
from members of several religious 
denominations who have protested 
against the compulsory feature of 
military training which was estab- 


lished in 1869. 


Eaarty in July the Mercer Beasley 
School of Law and the Newark 
Institute of Arts and Sciences com- 
bined to form the University of 
Newark, which will be housed in 
buildings at Newark, New Jersey. 
The two institutions will retain their 
names as departments of the Uni- 
versity, which opened late in Sep- 
tember. The merger has been under 
discussion for several years, and some 
months ago the name of the university 
was incorporated by representatives 
of the two schools as a preparation 
for the fusion. Franklin Conklin Jr., 
who was president of the Newark 
Institute, has been elected president 
of the new University. 

Mercer Beasley was opened in 1926 
and granted the degrees of Bachelor 
of Laws and Master of Laws; the 
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Newark Institute was organized in 
IgIo to give undergraduate courses. 
The plan to include in the merger the 
New Jersey Law School, Dana Col- 
lege, and Seth Boyden School of 


Business has not materialized. 


Duvrine the summer the United 
States Department of Education pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled The Cost 
of Going to College by Walter J. 
Greenleaf. It includes a résumé of 
all pertinent facts, together with data 
concerning expenses at every college 
and university in the United States. 


Tuer United States Office of Educa- 
tion recently announced the results of 
its study of finances of institutions of 
higher education and discovered an 
income loss ranging from Io per cent 
to 40 per cent resulting from decreases 
in fees, state appropriations, and 
return on investments. Three hun- 
dred institutions show a reduction 
of teachers employed averaging 4.2 
per cent; and salary cuts ranging 
from Io per cent to 50 per cent have 
been suffered by faculty members. 
The full-time student enrollment is 
down 5 per cent and total enrollment 
g per cent. 


Tue Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration announced in July the 
continuation during the year 1934-35 
of aid for college students. A fund 
of $13,500,000 has been set aside by 
the Relief Administration to provide 
for approximately one hundred thou- 
sand students. They propose to keep 
students in college who might, with- 
out assistance, be listed among the 
unemployed. 
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The arrangements continue much | 


the same as those adopted last 
February when seventy-five thousand 
students were given FERA posi- 
tions, except that the number aided 
will be 12 per cent of the enrollment 
at a college on October 1, 1933, 
instead of 10 per cent as last year, 
The maximum sum a student may 
earn during a month continues at $20, 


Fottowse close upon its announce- 
ment of the establishment of six 
$1,000 fellowships for Freshmen enter- 
ing from the states of Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, Harvard University an- 
nounces 17 new graduate fellowships 


with $1,200 stipends. These are to | 


begin with the present academic year; 
$20,400 has been set aside to provide 
for these 17 fellowships. The number 
may be increased if individual recipi- 
ents require less than the maximum 
award. 

Application for these scholarships 
will be received from all recognized 


colleges. President Conant is pro- | 
moting the plan that more scholar | 


ships should be made available for 


outstanding graduate students which | 


will cover all normal expenses of a | 


year at Harvard. Recipients who 
are especially successful during the 
first year may be reappointed for a 
second and a third year, thus making 


continuous study possible for higher | 


degrees. 


E;srasuisHMent of a limited number 
of special fellowships in the natural 


sciences, for young men of “very | 


exceptional talent and originality,’ 
has been made possible at the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin for the coming 
year by a grant of $10,000 from the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. It was announced by University 
officials early in July. 

The grant for the special fellow- 
ships is in addition to a grant of 
$139,321 given to the University 
to aid its research program during 
the coming year. This figure rep- 
resents an increase of about $17,000 
over the amount granted the Uni- 
versity by the foundation last year. 


Tue director of alumni relations at 
the University of Michigan, Mr. 
Wilfred B. Shaw, has announced the 
completion of a study demonstrating 
that since 1817, donations of land, 
buildings, money for student help or 
research, equipment received by the 
University total $32,800,000. Many 
of these gifts have been from alumni, 
the largest being that of William W. 
Cook, a graduate of the law school, 
whose bequest in 1932 amounted to 
almost $9,000,000. 


Tue University of Wisconsin has 
announced the development of its 
summer advisory service for Wis- 
consin high-school students seeking 
answers to their problems of educa- 
tion and career. The service, admin- 
istered by the bureau of guidance, 
makes it possible for high-school 
students and their parents to come 
to the University to review their 
qualifications for University work, 
the courses they should take, and 
the careers upon which they should 
enter in the event that they do not 
register at the University. During 
the past summer almost two thousand 
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parents and recent high-school grad- 
uates visited the bureau for counsel. 


Aone the 934 students who were 
awarded diplomas by the University 
of Chicago at the June Convocation 
was one who received the Bachelor’s 
degree after but two years of under- 
graduate study. This student, whose 
name is Linton Jerome Keith, is a 
World War veteran; he is married and 
is the father of two children. He had 
been out of work some time when he 
entered the College as a Freshman in 
the autumn of 1932 at the age of 
thirty-five. He was attracted to the 
University of Chicago by its new 
plan, which encourages independent 
study and provides that students 
may take comprehensive examina- 
tions when they feel themselves ready, 
without such requirements as class 
attendance, grade points, or credits. 

Mr. Keith studied largely by him- 
self and completed in one year the 
requirements for a College certificate, 
which are designed to occupy the 
average student for two years. This 
year he has completed the upper 
divisional requirements, in the Hu- 
manities Division, which are also 
designed to occupy two years, special- 
izing in English. He continued ad- 
vanced work during the summer, 
and may go into teaching. 

Mr. Keith was graduated from the 
high school at Princeton, Illinois, in 
1916, and was in business until 
shortly before he entered the Uni- 
versity. He took the “scholastic 
aptitude test,” which is used annually 
in more than 200 colleges, when a 
Freshman, and made the highest 
score ever achieved in the test. His 
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age was not considered to have given 
him an advantage. His marks in the 
University, also, have been excep- 
tionally high. His present achieve- 
ment sets a record in the University. 

Thirteen students who have studied 
under the new plan at the University 
of Chicago received Bachelors’ degrees 
after three years’ work, completing 
the work designated. Three other 
students, who entered the University 
under its new plan with advanced 
standing from other institutions, also 
received Bachelors’ degrees after a 
total of three years of study at 
Chicago and elsewhere. 


Tue announcement comes from Co- 
lumbia that St. Stephen’s College, one 
of its affiliated colleges, will from 
now on be known as Bard College in 
honor of John Bard who founded St. 
Stephen’s seventy-five years ago. 

The name of Bard has been impor- 
tant in Columbia history. Samuel 
Bard was a member of the first 
faculty of medicine of Columbia and 
became president of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in I8II. 
A few years ago Edward S. Harkness 
furnished the funds for the erection 
of Bard Hall, a residence for men in 
the medical school. It was named 
in honor of Samuel Bard, a relative 
of the John Bard for whom St. 
Stephen’s is being renamed. 

Changes of the names of colleges 
and universities have not been infre- 
quent in American educational his- 
tory. Harvard was founded in 1636, 
but it was not named Harvard 
College until three years later when 
John Harvard gave the institution a 
gift of £780 and 260 books. Yale 
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opened its doors in 1701 as the 
Collegiate School. Seventeen years 
later the trustees changed the name 
of the institution to Yale College in 
recognition of a gift from Elihu Yale 
of books and East Indian goods, the 
monies from the sale of which went to 
the school. King’s College in New 
York City, founded by the Anglicans 
in 1754, after the Revolution became 


Columbia College; and in 1804 Rhode | 


Island College, established in 1764, 
came to be known as Brown. 
During the middle of the nineteenth 
century changes of name were fre- 
quent. In 1855 the University of 
Illinois, originally founded in 1867 as 
the Illinois Industrial University, 


adopted its present name. Ohio State | 


University in 1873 was established as 
the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, taking its present name in 
1878. Harvard College became Har- 
vard University in 1869; Yale College, 
Yale University in 1887; Columbia 
College, Columbia University in 1896. 
DePauw University, founded in 1837 
as the Indiana Asbury University, 
was renamed in 1884 after Wash- 
ington C. DePauw who had made a 
liberal gift; and Princeton University 


until 1896 was officially designated as 


the College of New Jersey. 

More recently, Trinity College, 
founded in 1838, became Duke Uni- 
versity in 1924 upon the receipt of a 
large endowment from the estate of 


James B. Duke. 


Buchtel College 


metamorphosed into the University | 


of Akron in 1913. George Wash- 


ington University has had two pre- | 


vious names. It opened in 1821 as 
“The Columbian College in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia,” was reorganized | 
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in 1873 as the Columbian University, 
and in 1904 it took its present 
designation. 


Fourreen new presidents begin their 
administrations this year as follows: 


Alfred University, J. Nelson Norwood 
College of Arts of the Billings Polytechnic 
Institute, Wendell S. Brooks 
University of Illinois, Arthur 

Willard 
University of Iowa, Eugene Allen Gilmore 
James Millikan University, John C. 
Hessler 
University of Maine, Arthur A. Hauck 
Notre Dame University, Rev. John F. 
O’Hara 
Reed College, Dexter Merrian Keezer 
Rockford College, Gordon Keith Palmers 
University of Washington, Lee P. Lieg 
Western Reserve University, Winfred 
George Leutner 
College of William and Mary, John 
Stewart Bryan 
Williams College, Tyler Dennett 
Winthrop College, Shelton J. Phelps 


Cutts 


ConstoeRaBLe agitation has been 
caused at the University of Pitts- 
burgh by the dropping of Ralph E. 
Turner, professor of history, at the 
end of the academic year after he had 
received a new one year’s contract. 
Chancellor Bowman has announced 
that Mr. Turner has been dropped 
because of his flippant and sneering 
attitude toward religion, but Mr. 
Turner’s supporters have vigorously 
expressed the opinion that he has 
been dropped because of his liberal 
political and economic ideas and 
especially because of his former chair- 
manship of the Pennsylvania Security 
League, an organization active in and 
working for social legislation and in 
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combating the sweat shops, and be- 
cause of his support of several labor 
organizations and civic groups. 

The situation has projected itself 
in the political arena with a state- 
ment from Governor Pinchot to the 
effect that at the next regular legis- 
lative session he will ask for a thorough 
investigation of Mr. Turner’s dis- 
missal, an investigation of academic 
freedom at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and possibly the cancellation 
of the state’s biennial subsidy to the 
University of over a million dollars. 
Meanwhile, David L. Lawrence, state 
Democratic chairman, has announced 
that in the event of the election of a 
Democratic legislature he will lead a 
movement for the cutting off of state 
funds from the University. The 
American Association of University 
Professors has announced that it, too, 
will soon begin an investigation. 


Late in June President Hutchins, 
of the University of Chicago, an- 
nounced that the University Senate 
voted to admit students-at-large who 
can demonstrate ability and fitness, 
either through experience or special 
training, to do college or university 
work regardless of formal qualifica- 
tions. These students-at-large may 
attend lecture courses and use the 
library, and may take seminar or 
laboratory courses upon the recom- 
mendation of the dean or instructor 
in charge. They will not be enrolled 


as candidates for degrees, but under 
the flexible provision of the new 
plan, should they wish to acquire 
this formal badge of education they 
may take the examinations testing 
achievement. 
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Two groups of students are ex- 
pected to take advantage of this new 
regulation at Chicago. The first are 
high-school students of unusual ability 
who desire freedom to plan and follow 
their educational interests untram- 
meled by degree restrictions. The 
second group constitutes individuals 
older than the average college student 
who want to continue their education, 
whether acquired in or out of college. 
Such individuals, some of them college 
graduates and some who have gone 
no further than the elementary school, 
are now generally barred from study- 
ing in American colleges and uni- 
versities because they lack the formal 
prerequisites for entrance. 

In taking this action the University 
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of Chicago becomes the first major 
American institution of higher educa- 
tion to provide for a large class 
hitherto barred from advanced intel. 
lectual work because of academic red 
tape. During the June convocation 
at Chicago one student in his thirties 
demonstrated that because of his 
superior ability and a dozen years of 
business experience he was able to 
acquire a Bachelor’s degree in two 
years of work. Thirteen other stu- 
dents were able to complete the 
ordinary four-year course in three 
years of work. The achievement of 
these thirteen students has apparently 
been the foundation on which the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is building its much 
more liberal entrance program. 
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The Open-Book Examination 


T THE end of the Spring Quar- 
A ter the University of Chicago 
introduced into its testing 
procedures an “‘open book” examina- 
tion. More than five hundred stu- 
dents participated in this method of 
evaluating their mastery of their 
work during the term and were 
permitted to bring lecture notes and 
any other reference books to the 
three-hour period. The examination 
covered the first-year general course 
in the Humanities, which surveys the 
fields of philosophy, history, religion, 
art, and literature. 

This type of examination has been 
used occasionally by individual in- 
structors in many institutions, but 
never before has it been officially 
recognized by a university as an 
acceptable method of testing the 
knowledge of a large number of stu- 
dents. The program is frankly experi- 
mental and constitutes an attempt to 
measure ability to reason rather than 
rote memory. If the program is 
successful, it will be extended to 
other courses on the theory that 
examinations should be so framed 
that “the student who thoroughly 
understands the subject is not penal- 
ized because he forgets a single detail 
and that the student who does not 
have a thorough understanding of the 
subject-matter cannot pass by hasty 
perusal of his texts and notes.” 

Interest in devising better methods 
of examinations has been one of the 
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major forward strides in American 
higher education during the past 
decade. From 1846, when Yale intro- 
duced the first written examinations, 
until soon after 1920, the established 
patterns of testing instruction re- 
mained practically static everywhere. 
In recent years, however, new and 
pivotal concepts have been introduced 
and pursued. The researches of Ben 
Wood, of Columbia University, Ralph 
W. Tyler, of Ohio State University, 
and E. S. Jones, of the University of 
Buffalo, have initiated a new era in 
examination construction which has 
already had large influence, and which 
very likely will continue to be even 
more important. WHC. 


New Harvard Regulations 


HE Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences has approved the 
recommendations of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Harvard Col- 
lege that the return of November 
and April marks to the Dean’s office 
be abandoned except in courses regu- 
larly open to Freshmen, that upper- 
classmen be placed on probation only 
in June, and that the return of 
attendance to the Dean’s office be 
not required in courses which are 
elected primarily by Juniors and 
Seniors. 
The great majority of both Harvard 
instructors and upperclassmen seem 
to favor these three liberalizing inno- 
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vations, and many have expressed 
the opinion that they will increase 
the self-reliance and sense of respon- 
sibility of the upperclassmen and will 
also make possible the giving of hour 
examinations at times most suitable 
to the needs of the individual course. 
The opinion also prevails that the 
customary crowding of hour examina- 
tions into two-week periods at mid- 
term in the fall and spring interferes 
seriously with tutorial work and with 
the continuity of course work. 

Harvard for three decades has been 
in the vanguard of the movement to 
put students more completely on their 
own without excessive faculty dis- 
ciplinary checking. Since 1906, stu- 
dents on the Dean’s list have been 
given the privilege of voluntary 
attendance, and since 1926-27, the 
same privilege has been given to 
Seniors in good standing. It has also 
been the policy of the Dean’s office in 
the case of other upperclassmen in 
good standing to regard class attend- 
ance as a means to an end rather than 
an end in itself. This is explained 
by Dean Hanford: 


Little attention is paid to cuts if a 
student keeps up in his college work. 
Much time and money is spent on a 
complicated system of recording attend- 
ance, which for the great bulk of students 
has little significance. Our present policy 
of required attendance also involves an 
elaborate and expensive monitorial sys- 
tem, additional clerical assistance, and 
the time of administrative officers which 
might better be devoted to other duties. 
Also it seems to be inconsistent with 
our aim of making a student more re- 
sponsible for his own education and of 
treating him as a member of a university 
rather than as a school boy. 
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That Harvard’s liberality with stu- 
dents has produced desirable results 
is testified by the fact that the 
percentages of failure among Harvard 
undergraduates has steadily declined 
during recent years. In 1928-29, 
8.4 per cent of its students were 
dropped for poor work. This was 
reduced in 1930 to 7.6 per cent, and 
in 1931 to 5.8 per cent. Similarly 
the number of students placed upon 
the Dean’s list has increased from 
21 per cent in 1929 to 26 per cent in 
1932. Likewise the number of candi- 
dates for honors has reached the 
total, during 1931, of 38.1 per cent, 
and the number of candidates actually 
receiving honors reached 32.6 per 
cent. 

These statistics go to prove that 
properly prepared undergraduates, 
given good instruction and put upon 
their own, will achieve work superior 
to students who are held to strict 
day-to-day requirements. Harvard 
students, at least, greet with enthusi- 
asm administrative procedures which 
make it possible for them to meet 
long-time objectives and to meet 
them conscientiously. It is interest- 
ing, in passing, to observe that the 
changes approved by the Harvard 
faculty have been suggested by a 
special committee of the Student 
Council, appointed during the current 
year to report on hour examinations. 
Its complete report will be published 
during the next few months. 

Most institutions cannot immedi- 
ately follow Harvard in this direction, 
but its example should stimulate 
many colleges to lay the necessary 
groundwork for later adoption of 
similar liberal programs. For more 
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than twenty-five years Harvard has 
been slowly improving its procedures 
with its undergraduates, and the 
present ruling merely follows in the 
sequence of events which has brought 
concentration of courses after the 
freshman year, comprehensive ex- 
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aminations, the tutorial system, read- 
ing periods, and the House Plan. 
Without these as a foundation the 
new voluntary attendance and mark- 
reporting regulations could not be 
adopted. Here as elsewhere the last 
step depends upon the first. 
W.H.C. 
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A Practical Handbook 


SoctaL ScrENcE RESEARCH ORGANIZA- 
TION IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
Co.eces, by Wilson Gee. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 
1X+275 pp. $3.00. 


This is a work which every college 
administrator and at least the head of 
every department in the social-science 
group will want as a book of constant 
reference. Its appearance is somewhat 
misleading. It seems to be a fact-finding 
survey such as have been produced by 
candidates for the doctorate in education. 
The techniques of investigation, a ques- 
tionnaire inquiry supplemented by case 
studies, are obtrusively evident. Five 
hundred sixty-seven institutions of higher 
learning in this country were canvassed; 
539 replied to the questionnaire. Of 
these, 80 reported organized research in 
social science; 18 of them were subjected 
to case study. The results are reported 
and constitute the main body of the work. 

The reader will not have proceeded 
far in the book before he realizes that 
this is not another doctoral dissertation. 
The author understands the values of 
his material. This is evidenced by a 
sureness of touch in the questions used 
and procedure followed as well as by the 
unerring pertinence of the data collected. 
These reflect the author’s mature knowl- 
edge of the problem and insight into its 
ramifications. If the material collected 
from the other institutions is as full 
and accurate as from those institutions 
with which the reviewer is familiar, this 
volume represents an extraordinarily able 
piece of reporting. 

The work, though purporting to pre- 
sent a cross-section of organized social- 
science research in the universities and 
colleges of the country for the academic 
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year 1932-33, is really a treatise on social- 
science research. The author points 
out the fact that research in social science 
is essentially the task of the universities 
and colleges. Though all society is 
interested, there are virtually no private 
institutions to whom research in this 
field is of sufficient value to lead to 
their establishment of private research 
institutes as has been done in other 
fields, notably in science. The import- 
ance of research in the social sciences is 
too well recognized to require elaboration 
by the author. Instead, he presents his 
material in such a way that college 
authorities may appreciate the possi- 
bilities of research in this field and may 
learn in terms of actual experience 
practical methods of stimulating, organ- 
izing, and achieving similar results in 
their own institutions. It is therefore 
a practical handbook of college admin- 
istration useful alike to those institutions 
which do carry on organized research 
and to those which do not yet do so. 

Though the clear import of the dis- 
passionate and objective presentation is 
to urge colleges to organize research in 
this field, the author knows too well the 
dangers of organization. He points out 
in his concluding chapter ways in which 
such dangers may be avoided. 

In view of the great value of the book 
it is a matter of regret that the author 
did not also include in his survey the 
work of governmental agencies and edu- 
cational foundations in stimulating and 
supporting social-science research. Nor 
did he include a survey of those large 
projects in which scholars from many 
institutions are participating. Both types 
of activity are suggested in tantalizing 
fashion in many places throughout the 
work. Perhaps, aaa, that would 
require at least another volume. As It 
stands, it is the best practical hanabook 
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on social-science research in institutions 
of higher learning now available. 
A. C. Krey 
University of Minnesota 


Organization of Teachers’ Colleges 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
in TEACHERS CoL_ecEs, by Robert H. 
Morrison. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. x+ 
183 pp. $1.75. 


This study was sponsored by the 
National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers through the United States 
Office of Education, and by the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Surveys of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. The author has studied the in- 
ternal administrative organization of 150 
representative teachers’ colleges in 41 
states. He evaluates discovered practices 
by means of twenty criteria developed 
from the judgments of thirty “superior 
administrators.” 

The majority of jurors approve an 
organization which frees the instructional 
staff from burdensome administrative 
duties, allows faculty participation in 
formulating policies concerning instruc- 
tion, centers responsibility for admin- 
istrative functions in individuals. Such 
approved organization also provides for 
approval of policies by state boards of 
control, gives final approval on all policies 
to the president, sets up an advisory 
administrative council, frees the president 
from routine duties, groups related ad- 
ministrative functions in persons re- 
om to the president, specializes 
the functions of officers. Such organ- 
ization sets up special investigating 
committees, allows few or no standing 
committees for administrative functions, 
advises a fixed procedure for replacing 
committee membership, and the appoint- 
ment of all committees by the president. 

The examination of actual practice 
shows a varying departure from the 
approved criteria. Twenty-three per cent 
omit six or more desirable administrative 
functions; fifty per cent the colleges do 
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not specialize functions; a third of the 
presidents perform a_ multiplicity of 
routine duties; three-fourths report an 
Administrative Council, but in many 
cases its composition needs attention. 
From these examples it can be seen that 
this investigation will give most presi- 
dents a basis for examining their own 
organization more objectively with the 
possibility of freeing the abilities and 
economizing the effort of the staff. It 
should be largely influential in develop- 
ing sound practice, and administrators 
cannot safely neglect to give it careful 
study. 

This study is evidence of the changes 
which have taken place in institutions 
for the preparation of teachers in the 
last twenty years. From local institu- 
tions insulated against the stimulation of 
comparing solutions of their common 
problems they are coming to an integra- 
tion of their forces on a nation-wide 
basis. The university departments de- 
voted more or less specifically to the 
study of their problems are playing a 
large rdle in this transformation by 
bringing the modern scientific movement 
to bear on the problems of teacher 
preparation. 

Cuar.es W. Hunt 
State Normal School 
Oneonta, New York 


Variety in Content 


NEEDED ReEapDJUSTMENTS IN HIGHER 
Epucation, edited by William S. Gray. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. vilit+283 pp. $2.00. 


This paper-bound volume contains 
the papers read at the 1933 meeting of 
the ascot for Administrative Officers 
of Higher Institutions. Each meeting 
of the Institute is centered around a 
single general theme; upon this occasion 
that indicated by the title of the volume. 
Nevertheless, the bill of fare here offered 
the reader is extremely varied, as the 
titles of the six parts (each containing 
three papers) will show: the Nature of 
the Emergency, Readjustments Affecting 
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Instruction, Readjustments Affecting Or- 
ganization, Readjustments Affecting Stu- 
dent Life, Sources of Revenue and Unit 
Costs, Financial Readjustments in Typical 
Institutions. 

Obviously, it would be impossible 
for a reviewer even to mention, much 
less to discuss, the varying points of 
view expressed by the seventeen authors. 
He must select, therefore, those which 
interested him most. The opening ad- 
dress of the conference, by President 
Hutchins, emphasized the need for a 
“proper fiscal policy” in institutions of 
higher learning. Mr. Hutchins pointed 
out as a result of the “boom” period 
which ended in 1929 many institutions 
are now “afflicted with large properties” 
and that there is a consequent attempt 
to think chiefly of the property and not 
of the purposes it was accumulated to 
serve. Incidentally, he assumed, perhaps 
without adequate evidence, that the need 
to save money is to continue permanently, 
or at least ber a long period, and con- 
cluded that the sound policy is to “main- 
tain the compensation of the scholar,” 
namely, keep up the present salary 
scale, even though this necessitates hard- 
ship to individuals in the way of dis- 
missals. He assumed that this conclusion 
is contrary to the views expressed by the 
Council of the American Association of 
University Professors. To this it may be 
said that it is possible to steer a middle 
course between two extremes, by making 
“reductions in salary” in the form of 
temporary deductions which must an- 
nually be renewed, and then, if the need 
for saving continues, gradually and in a 
humane way, reducing the staff as those 
dismissed are able to find other employ- 
ment. What the Council of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
objects to is the ruthless wholesale 
dismissals which have taken place in a 
number of institutions quite irrespective 
of the opportunity of those dismissed to 
obtain other positions in any line of work. 
Such a policy can do little to make the 
scholar’s career an attractive one, especial- 
ly when, as is obviously true in some 
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cases, those selected for dismissal are 
competent scholars who happen to have 
in some way incurred the presidential 
ill-will, perhaps because df “liberal” 
economic or political views. 

President Coffman pointed out that 
the depression has given the enemies of 
public education a more sympathetic 
audience than they have been accustomed 
to find, and that this is especially true as 
applied to the state institutions of higher 
learning. The effect of the reduction in 
university budgets which has occurred, 
combined with other influences already 
at work, has led to nearly forty reorgan- 
izations of various kinds and degrees in 
the last three years among American 
colleges and universities. In a second 
paper, upon fundamental reforms in in- 
struction, Mr. Coffman described some 
of these, more particularly the curriculum 
in the new General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the aim of which, 
he stated, is “to give our students the 
broadest possible realistic picture of the 
world in which they live.” The courses 
are “‘non-specialized and non-technical” 
and are “designed to give factual in- 
formation, laws and principles so that 
they may be applied to new situations.” 

An examination of the list of courses 
shows none on mathematics, none on the 
“psychology of thinking,” none on the 
“logic of inquiry” or “how we think”; 
nothing, that is, of which the primary 
object is to make the student aware of 
the real difficulties of applying a prin- 
ciple, be it one in physics or chemistry, 
in engineering, in law, medicine, or what 
not, to “new situations.” Now it is just 
at this point that, it seems to the re- 
viewer, most “readjustments”’ fail: they 
do not first of all ask, what ought to be 
done to students, what kind of behavior- 
patterns ought to be developed in them, 
in order to fit them to apply “principles” 
intelligently to the radically “new situa- 
tions” which are, in all probability, going 
to confront them in a rapidly evolving 
and dynamic civilization. There seems 
to be an assumption on Mr. Coffman’s 
part—though here the reviewer may be 
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mistaken—that the technique of doing 
this is well-known and easy of applica- 
tion, whereas in truth the opposite is 
the case. What is needed, the reviewer 
ventures to suggest—here he is riding 
his own hobby—is a more thorough dis- 
cussion than has yet been given to the 
crucial question: What are the results 
which we as teachers desire to produce? 
When that fundamental question is 
answered, it will not be difficult perhaps 
to agree upon appropriate means to 
achieve them. In any event, the way 
will have been opened to an intelligent 
solution of the problem. 

Many of the other papers contain 
equally interesting material. Space fails 
in which to discuss them. 

Wa Ter WHEELER Cook 
Johns Hopkins University 


A Typical Liberal-Arts College 


EpucaTIon FoR HumANITy; THE Story 
or OrreRBEIN CoLLece, by Willard 
W. Bartlett. Westerville,Ohio: Otter- 
bein College, 1934. 285 pp. $1.65. 


Another institution has been added to 
the list of colleges for which up-to-date 
and carefully prepared histories are 
available. Education for Humanity, by 
Williard W. Bartlett, tells the story 
of Otterbein College at Westerville, Ohio. 
The Preface implies, but does not ex- 
plicitly state, that the document was 
written as a doctoral dissertation at 
the Ohio State University. The author 
selected Otterbein College for study 
because it appeared to be reasonably 
typical of denominational colleges of 
liberal arts in the Middle West. 

Unusually complete primary sources 
as well as several valuable secondary 
sources were available for this study. 
The text is thoroughly documented, and 
the facts with reference to the history of 
the College are adequately supported by 
quotations from such authentic sources 
as board minutes, faculty minutes, and 
official reports. The volume is illustrated 
by numerous _half-tones, graphs, and 
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maps, and is written in a thoroughly 
readable style. 

The organization is unusual, but effec- 
tive. Part I briefly reviews in chrono- 
logical order the main events in the 
life of the College. Part II is organized 
along functional lines, and treats the 
history of seven different phases of 
institutional activity and interest, such 
as student life, and administration and 
control. Part III contains a single chap- 
ter of summary and conclusions. 

The author states that he “has no 
interest in Otterbein College other than 
such as has been aroused while doing 
this work. To him Otterbein was little 
more than a name until it was selected 
as the field for this study.” The ex- 
planation is very necessary; the reader 
certainly would never infer this fact 
from the language of the text, which 
seems to betray a warm sympathy for 
the College and its interests. 

The volume lacks an index, an in- 
excusable omission in a book on which 
such careful work has been done in other 
respects. Errors of fact are infrequent 
and do not detract from the general 
value of the study. The author fails to 
present comparative data from other 
institutions at many points where such 
information would be illuminating. 

To the friends of Otterbein College 
this book will be of great interest. In 
so far as the author has been successful 
in selecting for treatment a “typical 
college,” the volume is worthy of con- 
sideration by all students of the general 
problems of higher education in this 
country. 

Joun Date RussELi 
University of Chicago 


An Author Objects 


There appeared in the May issue of 
the JournaL or HicHEerR Epucartion for 
1934 a review of one of my studies of 
adult abilities entitled, Adult Abilities 
in Extension Classes. The reviewing 
seemed to me to be done in such a 
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definitely incompetent manner that I 
have secured the editor’s permission to 
point out its errors and deficiencies. 

The reviewer accuses me of not pro- 
ceeding scientifically. The study in ques- 
tion reports the results of an investiga- 
tion of the abilities and characteristics 
of a large group of adults. May I say 
that the mental abilities of practically 
all the adults taking evening courses at 
the University of Minnesota at the time 
of this investigation were tested by 
competent examiners with two instru- 
ments which have had extensive use. 
In addition to the mental-test rating, 
we secured from each student personal 
data by means of a personal-data sheet. 
The data obtained were presented simply 
and directly by means of simple tables 
and graphs. There is nothing particu- 
larly scientific or unscientific about such 
a procedure. It is just an accepted way 
to report an investigation. 

The reviewer accuses me of having 
made too few documentary references, 
which I take to mean too few references 
to other contributors in the field. The 
purpose of my report was to set forth 
the results of my investigation in as 
brief and clear a manner as possible. 
Obviously, I did not have space nor had 
I the desire to review the reported 
studies on adult abilities and adult 
learning. I know of no other extensive 
study of the mental abilities of the 
typical adult university student to which 
I could refer. I have requested the 
reviewer of my study to inform me 
where such a study may be found. 
As yet, I have not heard from him. 

The reviewer seems to feel that by 
calling the reader’s attention to “six 
different totals,” he indicates that even 
the elementary arithmetical processes 
of my study were inaccurate, and that 
the appearance of six different totals 
reveals me in the light of a careless and 
indifferent investigator. The totals re- 
ferred to were the total numbers of those 
who indicated their ages, their years of 
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schooling, their occupations, and the like, 
Obviously, those totals would not be 
identical since some students failed to 
fill in all the blanks. After all, the 
first duty of the scientist is to present 
the material as it is obtained. As a 
matter of fact, the totals were nearly 
identical, differing less than 5 per cent, 

It is obvious that on the basis of 
totals of about 5,400, the number of 
replies was more than adequate. To 
consider slightly differing totals of this 
kind as proof of deficient statistical 
methods is an indication of the rank 
incompetence of the reviewer. 

In at least one instance, I presented 
percentile curves to depict the abilities 
of different college groups with a view 
to indicating their relative abilities, 
The reviewer is troubled because the 
“significance of the differences” is not 
indicated. My conclusions were not 
dependent on proving the significance of 
the difference statistically. My conclu. 
sions were intended as an aid to determine 
the significance of certain instructional 
and administrative procedures. More- 
over, the reviewer seems to have for- 
gotten that the significance of the 
difference is calculated when the samples 
are known to be representative or when 
they are selected by probability or 
chance. Calculation of the significance 
of the differences enables one to evaluate 
the latter factor. The data with which 
I was working probably represented 
different degrees of selection and did not 
warrant the calculation of the significance 
of the differences. 

The reviewer missed the major ob- 
jective of the investigation when he 
quoted as the objective one of my minor 
conclusions that adult education at the 
University of Minnesota attracts capable 
adults. He failed to sense the importance 
of various psychological and sociological 
principles which were operating in adult 
education on the university level. 

HERBERT SORENSON 
University of Minnesota 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The University in a Time of Change,” 
by James Rowland Angell, Harpers, 
{uly, 1934. , 

e are living in a period unparalleled 
in the rapidity and force of its changes— 
in politics and government, in commerce, 
industry, and finance, in religion, and 
in ethics. Mr. Angell, president of Yale 
University, argues that in such a time, 
when every value in our civilization has 
been undergoing reappraisal, 


the university has certain paramount obliga- 
tions which transcend in their import the 
fidelities of her ordinary routine, important 
as those are. . . . She is consecrated to the 
pursuit of truth, and this is ever her great 
lodestar. But she has also the duty to train 
successive generations of youth to live wisely 
and generously in the world of affairs, to 
bring to that world disciplined talents and a 
devoted spirit. 


In Germany and in some other conti- 
nental nations, the university has been 
made the tool of political expediency. 
Have we any reason to fear a similar 
assault upon our own institutions? More 
than once in the past, political or re- 
ligious interference has been brought to 
bear on university administrations, and 
sometimes the public has not been 
seriously shocked at thespectacle. Today 
we are in an era of wide and increasing 
government intrusion into affairs hitherto 
reserved for individual supervision. It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that education, 
first on the elementary and secondary 
levels but ultimately on the university 
levels, will be brought into the circle 
of this «xpanding influence. The uni- 
versity has no right to demand immunity 
from social judgments, but its freedom 
must be used with discretion and restraint. 

The university is one of the most 
precious heritages of our culture, and we 
must save it from debasement and 
destruction. The university must stand 
firm in defense of freedom and expression. 
It gains much of its power to be both 
wise and fair by remaining somewhat 
aloof from transient matters. 





The New 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


The new MER- 
RIAM-WEBSTER, 
now ready, is the 
most important 
contribution to edu- 
cational equipment 
in twenty-five years 
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But it is its business, and especially in a time 
of human crisis, to bring to bear on the 
questions which most harass mankind the 
accumulated experience of the race and that 
insight which comes from profound learning, 
cultivated taste and disciplined intelligence. 
The destruction of its power to do these 
things would be a tragic human loss. 


“Ferment in Cloistered Halls,” by Jo 
Chamberlin, Review of Reviews and 
World’s Work, August, 1934. 

This is an era of change; our colleges 
and universities are changing rapidly 
today and the young people who enter 
them have a changed and wiser point 
of view. Gone are the days, they real- 
ize, when a college degree was a guaranty 
of a job, and a good job, too. The 
colleges in the past five or ten years 
have done too good a job as “diploma 
mills.” These young people must have 
an education in the “business of earning 
a living” and they are demanding it. 
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Many of the students who enter col- 
lege today believe they are being given 
an opportunity from which they must 
profit. They come largely (who does not, 
these days?) from families hard hit by 
the depression, and while the fact that 
the children must have a college edu- 
cation is rather taken for granted in 
many of these families, yet the getting 
of that education often entails untold 
sacrifice on the part of both parents and 
children. 

And so they come, with clearly defined 
purpose, most, in fact very few, not for 
a cultural education, but rather to be 
trained to earn a living, to be able to 
cut themselves off the parent bough, 
financially independent. 

And to deal with this changed point 
of view the colleges and universities must 
change. Certainly, too, they are, if what 
is printed in most of the outstanding 
journals is truth and not fiction. The 
author of this article tells briefly of the 
changes wrought in many institutions, 
all tending toward individual work and 
accomplishment. 

The University of Chicago plan and 
the Yale College plan are both designed 
to let the student lift himself out a the 
ranks. By his own accomplishment and 
his own initiative he may forge ahead. 
He no longer has to attend lectures at 
stated intervals, take periodic, written 
examinations on “formalized blocks of 
knowledge,’ and work like mad for a 
numerical accumulation of credits in 
order to earn a degree. Instead, the 
trend is toward developing the superior 
student and teaching him to develop him- 
self. The University of Chicago plan 
is admittedly away from “unreasonable 
lock-step, perfunctory and time-serving 
requirements,” and toward educating the 
individual whether it takes two years or 
seven. 

This article is forceful and well done. 
It gives a coherent and thoughtful 
picture of the trend of mind which is 
characteristic of today’s generation of 
young people who go to college not to be 
educated culturally but to learn how to 
make a living. 
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